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EDITORIAL 


"THE National Government has deliberately discour- 
aged public in favour of private enterprise in the 
building trade. It has been encouraged in this 
policy by the remarkable boom which is now in pro- 
gress in the-industry. This has provided the govern- 
ment with an excuse for ignoring the needs of the 
working-class family which have also been overlooked 
by the private builder. The building trade now 
accounts for about 10% of the national income, which 
is the same proportion as in America during the boom 
of 1928. To prevent a disastrous collapse at the end of 
the boom in private building it is essential that details 
should be ready for a planned programme of public 
building which can at once supply the needs of the 
country asa whole and place the industry upon a 
stable basis. 

At the Southport Conference the Labour Party 
passed a resolution in favour of building over 
250,000 houses a year; machinery for building, financ- 
ing and managing these houses was also approved. 
In this way the Party has declared that it means 
business and is determined to make good the short- 
comings of the National Government. Unfortunately, 
however, it does not appear to have realized the 
implications of the revolutionary programme it has 
adopted. A quarter of a million houses cannot be 
built every year without raising a large number of 
problems which will have to be faced. Control will 


have to be taken of the country’s financial system if 
the money is to be forthcoming at reasonable rates of 
interest for their erection; a large area of land will 
have to be nationalized to put the houses on; and 
above alla national scheme of territorial and industrial 
planning will have to be drawn up in order that a 
decision may be reached as to where the houses are 
to be built. 

Decision as to the number of houses to be built in 
any district should rest with a national body which is 
responsible for the siting of industry as well as for ter- 
ritorial planning. It is no use building houses in one 
place when factories are being built elsewhere. ‘The 
local authorities therefore are not satisfactory bodies 
for having the last word as to the needs of their own 
locality, although full consideration should be given 
to their wishes before any decision is made by the 
Territorial Planning Authority. The creation of some 
such central body with adequate powers is essential 
not only to preserve the countryside, but to prevent 
the waste of energy which would result from houses 
being built in one place and factories in another. 
The housing programme will be one of the biggest 
things which Labour in Power will carry out. It is 
essential therefore that no mistakes should be made. 
These can only be guarded against if proper attention 
is paid beforehand to the necessity of creating satis- 
factory Planning Machinery. 
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DIARY 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS 


September 1934—November 


Germany denounces commercial 
with Italy. 

Germany—742 prisoners released under pro- 
tective or preventive arrest. 
Saar—Publication of documents on activities 
of Deutsche Front. 

Saar—Publication of French memorandum to 
League. 

German-British negotiations opened between 
respective textile manufacturers. 
U.S.A.—Senate investigation of 
industry opens. 

Germany—Nazi rally opens in Nuremberg. 
French-Italian diplomatic meetings in Rome 
and Paris. 

Spain—General strike in Madrid declared as 
protest against meeting of Catalan land- 
owners. 

Germany rejects Eastern Locarno Pact. 


Germany—Increased stringency in government 
control of foreign trade announced ; allimports, 
including agricultural products, to be con- 
trolled. 

Baltic States—Treaty between Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania signed. 

Poland denounces Minorities Protection Treaty. 
Germany—Primate decrees that all church 
officials must take oath of allegiance to Hitler. 
British Mission goes to Germany to discuss 
financial and commercial relations. 
France—1935 Budget published. 
Australia—General Election: United Party 32; 
Country Party 15; Federal Labour 18; Lang 
Labour 9g. 

U.S.S.R. admitted to the League by vote in 
Assembly,: 39 for, 3 against, 7 abstained. 
Anglo-Turkish Trade Treaty denounced by 
Turkey. 

Italy—New conscription regulations issued, 
covering all males from 8 to end of conscrip- 
tion period. 

League of Nations—Poland withdraws resolu- 
tion that the Minorities Treaty system should 
be made universal. 

Russo-Japanese Agreement for purchase of 
C.E.R. by Manchukuo. 

Great Britain-Germany—Temporary exchange 
agreement. 
Germany-Italy—New 
trade payments. 
Yugoslav King and Queen visit Bulgaria. 
Austria—Great Britain, France and Italy renew 
declaration of February 17, guaranteeing 
independence of Austria. 

League of Nations—Admission of Afghanistan. 
France-Canada—Trade agreement signed. 
League of Nations—Admission of Ecuador. 
Poland—‘ Auxiliary Military Service’ decree 
issued making all males between 17 and 60 and 
all women between 19 and 45 liable to con- 
scription. 

Spain—Samper Cabinet resigns. 
Rumania—Tatarescu forms 
Cabinet. 

Spain—Lerroux asked to form new Cabinet. 
Germany-Finland—Clearing agreement. 
Spain—Lerroux Cabinet announced. 
Revolutionary general strike begins. 
Spain—Catalan Republic declared. 
Spain—Catalan President and most of his 
Cabinet arrested. 

France—Cantonal elections. Losses by extreme 
Right and Left. Agreement reached for fusion 
of Communist and Socialist trade unions. 
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1934. 

9 Spain—Madrid and Catalonia grow quiet. 
Fighting continues in Asturias. Azafia taken 
prisoner. 

Barthou and King of Yugoslavia assassinated 
in Marseilles. 

10 Yugoslavia—Regency proclaimed. 

11 Germany—Reorganization by Reich Central 
Church of Bavarian Lutheran Church. 
France—Sarraut resigns because of agitation 
Over assassinations. 

12 Yugoslavia—Protest concerning Italian broad- 
cast on Yugoslav affairs. 

13. Germany-U.S.A.—Trade Treaty denounced. 

14 France—Cabinet changes announced. Laval 
becomes Foreign Minister. 

20 General Commission of gold bloc countries 
adopts protocol to foster mutual trade. 

21 Spain—Resistance in Asturias reported crushed. 

24 Naval talks between Japan, U.S.A. and Great 
Britain open in London. 

Manchukuo—State oil monopoly announced. 

29 Siam—King threatens to abdicate if preroga- 
tive of life and death is taken away. 

31 Germany—Hitler announces his intention to 
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24 
28 


30 


leave ecclesiastical matters entirely to church 
authorities. 
U.S.S.R.-Estonia—Trade agreement signed. 


Great Britain—Municipal elections. Wide- 
spread Labour gains. 

Anglo-German Atvade Agreement—new terms 
announced, 

France—Constitutional reforms accepted by 
Cabinet. 


U.S.S.R.—lLena goldfield dispute. 
agreement reached. 
Spain—Government commutes 21 out of 23 
death sentences passed on Left rebels. 
France—Radical Cabinet members threaten to 
resign on Doumergue’s demand for Votes on 
Account. 


Provisional 


U.S.A.—Congressional election victory for 
Roosevelt. 
France—Doumergue resigns on _ Radicals’ 


refusal to continue support. Flandin (Centre) 
forms another ‘ National’ Cabinet. 
Belgium—Comte de Brogueville, Prime Minister, 
and his Cabinet resign. 

Egypt—Nessim Pasha publishes provisional 
Cabinet list. 

Great Britain—Government 
for relief of distressed areas. 
Austria—New trade treaty with France signed. 
Spain—Lerroux reorganizes Cabinet under 
pressure from Right. 

Austrian Chancellor visits Rome. 

League of Nations—Meeting of Council on 
plebiscite postponed. Committee on Chaco 
dispute publish report. 

Austria-Italy—Meeting in Rome. 
Belgium—Cabinet formed under Theunis, a 
‘no party’ man. 

League of Nations—Special session summoned 
to discuss settlement of Chaco dispute. 
Najeral (Mexico) elected President of Assembly. 
Great Britain—Publication of India Report. 
League of Nations—Publication of Yugoslav 
note requesting the Council’s consideration of 
the assassination of King Alexander. 
Hungarian Prime Minister, General Gombos, 
visits Austria. 

League of Nations—Yugoslavy memorandum 
received concerning terrorist campaign directed 
from Hungary against Yugoslavia. 
Bolivia—Anti-war riots reported, 
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BRITISH & WORLD TRADE & PRODUCTION 


Table 1 General Index Numbers of Industrial Production 


Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-29 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Britain ... a 100 | 85.8 84.1 93.2 101.8 
U.S: An is | 100 71.1 55.0 81.8 65.7 
Germany | roo | 67.7 | 53.0 70.5 87.4 
France ... <3 100 96.6 | 74.2 88.6 laa 
Japan... 100 103.1 | 103.7 132.7 142.0 
USIS:R: ; 100 170.5 | 163.4 248.5 Not 
| published 
Sweden .. | 100 P 87.0 107.5 


Table 2 Textile Production 
Britain ... 100 70.7 75.9 88.8 | 85.9 
ORS AQ aoe 100 89.3 88.9 90.7 76.1 
Germany 100 86.0 78.8 95.8 96.4 
France .., 100 69.2 64.6 83.0 70.3 
Table 3° Engineering Activity 
Britain (employ- 
ment) 100 81.6 79.2 82. 87. 
U.S.A. (employ- ; of 
ment) i00 65.2 44.7 60.6 75.0 
Germany _(de- 
livery) 66. x 50.7 73-1 
France (output) F 83.3 72.7 
Table 4 Building 


Britain (value of 

plans passed) 
U.S.A. (contracts 
awarded) 


Table 5 Retail Sales (1929—Base ) 
Britain (Dept. & 
Chain Stores, 


89.1 134.9 


and Co-ops.)... 100 93.1 88.3 87.4 90.6 

U.S.A. (Dept. 
Stores) 100 79.0 66.0 65.1 68.2 
Germany 100 77.3 61.0 56.1 61.7 
Table 6 Foreign Trade—Retained Imports 
(£ Million at Current Rate of Exchange) 
Britain ... 273.6 , 1912 | 148.8 | 156.2 | 165.1 
TS AGA ie. 215.0 106.2 79.0 94.6 74.1 
Germany 169.9 71.7 71.8 76.6 82.6 
France ... Ii0.7 81.8 77.1 78.2 66.5 
Japan 53.8 26.8 | 16.3 24.4 29.9 
World 1659* o2it 833 906 g2I 
Table 7 Foreign Trade—Exports 

Britain ... 180.1 93-2 84.1 93.1 96.3 
WS, ALS: 255.8 106.0 97:4 93.0 103.4 
Germany 140.8 116.6 88.7 90.2 78.6 
France ... 105.6 57-7 50.2 54.1 56.1 
Japan 49.8 30.5 27.3 31.4 32.9 
World 1514* 837t 761 850 878 
* 1928-9. + September 1931. 


During 1934 so far employment and production in 
Britain have continued to increase, though by no 
means at the same rapid pace as they did in 19338. 
America at the present time is suffering rather a 
serious setback, though the general trend of produc- 
tion is slowly upwards. ‘There has been a consider- 
able setback in most of the European gold standard 
countries—France, Italy and Belgium—where the 
recovery which showed itself during 1933 has now 
been seriously checked. 

In Japan also a diminishing rate of progress is 
recorded. Accurate and precise information about 
U.S.S.R. is still unfortunately almost unobtainable. 
In Sweden, a country whose economic and political 
progress were discussed in the last issue of this Jour- 
nal, another big step forward in production is re- 
ported. This is partly due to that country’s natural 
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economic ‘‘buoyancy,’’ but largely to the financial 
and public works policy of the Socialist Government. 

In Germany there has been a large reabsorption of 
the unemployed into work by such devices as “‘spread- 
ing’’ work and wages, and by putting men on to pub- 
lic works of a road building, agricultural or military 
nature. But this does not account by any means for - 
the whole increase in employment. ‘There has been 
a genuine industrial recovery in Germany, when 
looked at from the point of view of output, employ- 
ment and profits, though not when looked at from the 
point of view of standards of living and of real wages, 
which have declined. This surplus of output, which 
is not going to increase the standard of consumption 
of the home population, nor is being exported, is 
being used partly for the provision of armaments and 
partly for the re-equipment of German industry. 

In advanced capitalist countries in a time like the 
present, it may be stated as a general proposition that 
activity in the capital goods industries—building and 
engineering—must provide the mainspring of any 
industrial recovery, and similarly that deterioration 
in the activity of these industries from whatever 
cause provides the prime factor in depression. The 
persistence of depression in America can be explained 
after a single glance at the building figures for that 
country, which still remain bélow the worst slump 
level. In 1928 the gross value of construction in 
America was nearly 8 milliard dollars, or 10% of the 
national income. ‘The constructional industry at that 
time was probably the biggest employer of labour in 
America, and paid the highest wages. The falling 
away of this industry to a fifth of its former size, and 
its persistence at this low level, has been the biggest 
single factor in the depression in the U.S.A. It 
seems almost certain too that the persistence of out- 
put and employment at a low level in the U.S.A., in 
spite of all measures taken to combat the depression, 
at a time when most European countries have shown 
a considerable degree of recovery, may be attributed 
to the lack of any big public construction programme. 

Both in Britain and Sweden, the two European 
countries which have shown the most rapid rate of 
recovery, it appears that the building boom has been 
the biggest factor in causing a revival in general 
industry; in this country a boom in private building, 
in Sweden a public building programme. In Ger- 
many, the figures show a considerable recovery in the 
demand for products of the engineering industry, and 
to some degree also for building, both to a consider- 
able degree stimulated by government action. 

In the U.S.A. it would appear, in addition, that 
the extravagant nature of the constructional ‘boom 
which culminated in 1928 definitely, as it were, used 
up all the possibilities of profitable building for many 
years ahead, and that unless either the rate of inter- 
est or constructional costs fall to a very low level, or 
unless a public programme of building is undertaken, 
construction and hence other industries may remain 
depressed for some years. There is a moral in this 
for our own country. For the last two years we have 
been enjoying the most remarkable boom which has 
ever been known in private house-building. It may 
not last very much longer, and if it collapses it may 
bring in its train many years of depression in the 
building industry, which will spread itself to a serious 
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degree to other industries. Building now represents 
as important a share in the national income of this 
country as it did in America in 1928. 

If this analysis is correct, then the proposals passed 
at the Southport Conference providing for the build- 
ing of more than 250,000 houses per annum by 
public authorities leap into prominence as the most 
important economic proposal in the Labour Party’s 
policy. This programme will represent a capital out- 
lay of nearly £100 million per annum, and the pro- 
vision of work directly and indirectly for perhaps as 
many asa million workers. This programme cannot 
even be attempted without the assurance that the 
rate of interest can be brought to a low level and kept 
at this figure. This can only be done by public con- 
trol of the entire banking system. 

The figures for foreign trade of the principal coun- 
tries are now given; in sterling, the gold dollar having 
become a more or less fictitious unit. World trade 
(measured either in sterling or in physical quantities) 
passed through its lowest point about the end of 1982. 
The table shows that during the last two years it has 
succeeded in recovering about to the 1931 level—a 
distinctly modest achievement. It must be noticed 
that Japan’s trade still remains a mere fraction of 
what it was a few years ago and only represents a 
very slowly increasing proportion of the world’s total. 

The most interesting feature of these tables of world 
trade was pointed out in a previous issue of the 
Journal, namely the loss of relative share in world 
trade by all the older industrial countries. If we take 
the whole of Europe and North America together we 
find that in 1928 they had 74% of the world’s export 
trade, rising to a maximum of 77% in 1930. By the 
end of 1938 this proportion had fallen to 68.5% and 
during the last few months has shown another remark- 
able fall to 65%. Looking beyond the temporary 
fluctuations of world trade, if we study the way the 
underlying currents are setting, we see that we are 
living in a period in which all the older industrial 
countries are losing their former predominance. In 
the 18th century England led the world in agricul- 
tural and industrial development, but our period as 
the workshop of the world was shortlived, and by 
the end of the 19th century most of Europe and 
America and North America had reached the same 
stage of economic development. During this present 
epoch it is the economic development of Asia, Africa 
and South America which is the dominating factor in 
wozld development. These continents—untouched, 
it will be remembered, by the War—are now rapidly 
catching up the older centres of economic develop- 
ment both in agriculture and in industry. 


C. G. CLARK 
WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Table 8 Food 
Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-29 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Britain: Sterling 100 72.0 ' 71.7 68.8 72.0 
do. Gold _ — 51.5 46.0 43.9 
U.S.A. (Farm 
Products) : 
Dollar 100 55.5 41.2 53-5 63.3 
do. Gold — — -- 37.9 37-3 
Germany: Farm ? 
Products 100 77.2 67.7 65.7 73.8 
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Table 9 Raw Materials and Semi-Manufactured Goods 
Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-29 1931 ROS Zan SSI Loos 
Britain: Sterling; 100 71.6 71.5 9.2 1 76.9 
do. Gold | — _— 51.4 51.0 | 46.9 
U.S.A.: Dollar 100 68.8 59.1 69.1; 74.8 
do. Gold — = — 49.0 | 44.1 
Germany 100 77.0 66.5 68.0 | 70.0 
Table 10 Finished Manufactures 
Britain: Sterling 100 82.4 , 76.8 77-3.) 77-2 
do. Gold _ — 55.2 51.7: 47-1 
U.S.A.: Dollar 100 80.0 | 74.0 77:3 | 83-3 
do. Gold _ — | — 54:7 | 49-1 
Germany: total 100 87.6 75.0 73-4 | 74.8 
Germany: pro- | 
ducers’ goods 100 96.4 86.9 84.2 84.0 
Germany: con- | 
sumers’ goods 100 82.5 | 67.8 66.6 69.2 
Table 11 Cost of Living 
Britain ... i exroo 89.0 86.5 ( 85.1 | 86.6. 
U.S.A. 100 85.2 76.5 76.2 79.4 
Germany 100 89.7 79.2 78.2 80.7 
France . 100 107.0 98.0 97-5 96.5 
Sweden ... 100 92.4 gl.2 90.0 90.6 
Japan 100 _ 72.2 78.3 80.3 


Wholesale prices in the United Kingdom have re- 
mained fairly steady since July 1933 at a level between 
2% and 6% above that of the pre-war year 1913. But 
since the value of sterling in terms of gold currencies 
has fallen since July 1983, the English price level, 
reckoned in terms of gold, has fallen by rather more 
than 10%. Turning to the minor fluctuations in 
English wholesale prices, we may notice that the 
Board of Trade’s index number for all articles, which 
was rising between May and August, 1984, turned 
downward between August and October, the latest 
month for which the index number is available at the 
time of writing. The index number for all articles 
fell by about 14% in the two months, and since the 
value of sterling also declined in the same period, 
gold prices in the United Kingdom fell by more than 
3%. This fall in gold prices was associated with 
an increase in the world stocks of several important 
commodities. But whereas in world markets the 
prices of industrial materials fell more than those oi 
foodstuffs, in the United Kingdom those of foodstuffs 
declined the more noticeably. In the Board of Trade’s 
index number the figure for the food group, which 
had been rising since last spring and in August was 
higher than it had been for two years, declined be- 
tween August and October by 3%. The fall in 
cereal prices was mainly seasonal in character, but 
the recession in the prices of other foods does not 
appear to have been merely a seasonal one. ‘The 
figure for the materials group continued the regular 
and slightly downward trend which began last March, 
but this composite figure conceals some divergent 
movements in individual groups of commodities. The 
seasonal rise in coal was less than usual, the iron and 
steel group was almost stationary, and ‘‘Other Metals 
and Minerals’’ continued the steady and rather rapid 
fall (at the rate of 15% per annum) which began last 
spring. Cotton prices fell somewhat, and while this 
movement may have been mainly seasonal, the up- 
ward trend of the last two years seems to be flatten- 
ing out. The sharp fall in wool prices, which fol- 
lowed the remarkable rise which took place in the 
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autumn of 1933, has been arrested, after about one- 
half of the rise has been lost. ‘‘Other Textiles’? and 
the Miscellaneous group showed no important move- 
ments. 

The downward turn of world prices which began 
in August is also reflected in the index numbers of 
wholesale prices for France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Switzerland and Austria; but in Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Japan and the 
U.S.A. the upward movement continued at least to 
September, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able at the time of writing. In the case of Italy and 
Japan, however, the rise from August to September 
was offset by a fall in the exchange value of the cur- 
rencies, so that the price level in terms of gold 
remained unchanged. 

The Ministry of Labour’s index of the cost of main- 
taining unchanged a pre-war working-class standard 
of living moved only one point between the beginning 
of September and the beginning of November. The 
course of this index number has been almost level, 
with a very slight upward trend, since the beginning 
of 1933, though there have been the usual seasonal 
fluctuations. The cost-of-living indices for most of 
the principal countries were fairly steady during the 
second and third quarters of 1934. F. BRowN 


MONEY AND DEBTS 


Table 12 Bank Rate (%) 
Average THIRD QUARTER OF YEAR 
1927-29 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Britain , 4.89 5.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
LUA Sg), ieee 4.48 1.50 2.50 2.50 1.50 
Germany 6.64 9. 33 4-33 4.00 4.00 
France ... he 4.09 2,00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Sweden ... bey 4.30 5.33 3.87 3.00 2.50 
Table 13 Exchange Depreciation (%) 
Britain ... haa _ — 28.1 33.1 39.0 
TESTA Tacs ah _- = _ 29.2 41.0 
BS LIN I OTN ia SE 28 RS 2S a eh 
Table 14 Bank Deposits—Current 
Britain (£ mil.)... | 989.00 |.905.00 | 903.00 | 991.00 | 949.00 
U.S.A. ($ md.)... | 19.72 17.8r | 14.23 | 14.01% 17.38 
Germany (Rm. 
md.) | 4.40 4-76 3-74 3.29 3.34 
France (Fr. md.) ! 31.71 36.60 | 36.10 !' 33.70 |! 30.60 
Table 15 Bank Deposits—Time 
Britain ({ mil.)... {| 786.00 | 785.00 ; 900.00 | 928,00 { 872 00 
U.S.A. (§ md.)... | 13.10 13.20 10.57 9.10 9.80 
Germany (Rm. 
md.)| 7.27 4.00 | 4.09 
France (Fr. md.)| 0.83 1.50 | 1.28 
Table 16 Value of Stock Exchange Securities 
Britain ... 100 60.7 63.9 ; 80.0 92.5 
WSiAs oss 100 55.1 31.0 | 52.6 50.3 
Germany 100 — 35-7 45-7 56.3 
France ... 100 72.0 59.5 61.8 44.0 
Japan 100* 81.5 97.9 180.3 229.0 
Sweden ... 100 62.1 40.2 40.7 47.3 
* January 1930=100 
Table 17 Interest Rate on Government Bonds (%) 
Britain ... rs 4.54 4.45 3-42 3-41 3.10 
UWS As 3.54 3.36 3-59 3.39 3.01 
Germany 7.19 8.19 8.56 7-51 6.72 
France ... 4.59 3.44 3.68 4.50 4.15 
Sweden ... 4.58 4.15 5 i 5 


While the £ hovers uneasily between the dollar and 
the franc, it is interesting to watch the latter approach 
equilibrium with each other. ‘The actual depreciation 
of the dollar is of course 41% (Table 13). If French 
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and American wholesale prices are supposed in 
equilibrium as at 19 April 1938, the calculated depre- 
ciation of the dollar reads 88% for the third quarter of 
the present year, which is the same as for the second 
quarter. Since the end of September, however, 
American prices have risen, and French prices have 
fallen somewhat further. On November 14 last the 
calculated equilibrium depreciation of the dollar 
against the franc had increased to 35%. ‘The gap is 
closing. The current Italian exchange difficulties sug- 
gest a similar comparison in Italy’s case. At the time 
of writing the depreciation of the lire against the franc 
is as yet negligible, though the market is obviously not 
a free one. Whereas French prices have fallen by about 
10% compared with a year ago, Italian prices (Milan 
Chamber of Commerce) are practically unchanged. 
Bank Deposits are steady, though they show a 
big decline over the figures for a year ago (Tables 14 
and 15). Bank Clearings have ceased their recent 
rise, the Provincial figures for the four third quarters, 
1931 to 1934, being £285; £312; £310 and £301 mil- 
lion. The decline in Advances has come to an end, 
the figures for the clearing banks being (for the last 
four third quarters) £897; £805; £746 and £748 million. 


H. BARGER 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
Table 18 Unemployment 
Nos. oF REGISTERED PERCENTAGE 
UNEMPLOYED ( 000) UNEMPLOYED 
| Average for 3rd Average for 3rd 
inverace Quarter verage Quarter 
1929 | 1933 1934 | 1929 | 1933 1934 
Great Britain ...| 1,262 | 2,447 | 2,126] 10.4] 19.0/ 16.5 
Germany --| 1,915 | 4,146 | 2,369 | (18.7' | 24.3%) 15.3% 
France (partial); Io 262 355 = _ _ 
U.S.A. (estd.)| 3,000 |12,000 |10,500 8.3t| 23.0t} 20.6 


* Labour Front figures, not comparable with 1929 
+T.U. Weighted Percentage 


Table 18a Unemployment Indices (1929 = 100) 


1932 1933 1934 
(6 months) 
Great Britalno ig ae Tee 213 Ig! 166 
Germany 291 | 247 153 
Italy 335 339 337 
U.S.A. 290 206 256 
Japan HAG a ee soe 133 | b fore) | 99 
International Index (16 countries) 207 279 219* 
* Provisional 
Table 19 Employment Indices (1929= 100) 

YEARLY AVERAGES THIRD QUARTER 

1932 1933 |__-1933 1934 
Great Britain 91.7 94.8 96.0 99.7 
Germany ... Bn 70.0 73.0 78.0 89.0 
France (1930=100) 80.7 79.1 80.0 77.2 
DiS, Ayocwkss eg 61.2 65.8 72.5 74.4 


Table 20 Money and Real Wages (1929=100) 
YEARLY AVERAGES [Last Available Month 
1932 1933 1934 
Money Real Money Real 
Wages Wages | Month Wages Wages 
Great Britain (all trades, | 
weekly rates) 95 112 Sept. | 96 | 113 
Germany (all trades, | 
hourly rates) 719 103 Jan. 79 | 101 
France (men only, daily 
rates)| tor | 1o9*| — ee a 
U.S.A. (industries, | H 
weekly earnings) | 63 84 Aug. 69 87 
U.S.A. (industries, | 
hourly earnings)! 84 113 Aug. tor | 127 
Japan (Imp. Cabinet | ' 
series, daily earnings) | 91 96t ' June: ot 94t 
Japan (Bank of Japan | 
series, daily earnings) 86 got une | 87 got 
* Paris only 1932=100 
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Table 21 Level of Money & Real Wagesin certain other Countries 


(1929= 100) 
Date Money Wages Real Wages 
Belgium (1) 12/33 82 103 
Hollaod (2) 12/33 | 88 105 
Denmark (2) 3134. | 102 109 
Sweden (2) 1933; 98 108 
Norway (3) 1933 95 108 
Italy (2) 6/34 82 Ill 
Poland (2) ... 6/34 74 133 
Czechoslovakia (4) 9/34 | 99 108 
Austria* (4) ... 3/34 81 103 
Canada* (1) ... 1933 fefe) 115 
New Zealand* (4 6/34 82 101 


South Africa* (. 


(1) Hourly rates 
(4) Weekly rates 


1933 


(2) Hourly earnings 
* Men only 


(3) Daily earning 


There was a small increase in unemployment in 
Great Britain during the third quarter of 1934, 
mainly attributable to the larger number of children 
leaving school to enter the labour market. Unem- 
ployment was, however, less by 320,000 than in the 
corresponding quarter of 19383; and the index of 
employment was nearly back at the 1929 level, and 
actually reached this level in September. ‘There has 
been, nevertheless, a distinct slackening in the rate 
of improvement; and it is doubtful how much further 
the absorption of the unemployed can go without 
either a recovery in foreign trade or a definite policy 
of providing additional employment on the part of 
the Government. In Germany unemployment has 
again fallen, and there has been a further small 
advance in the index of employment; but here too the 
pace of reabsorption has slackened, largely as a result 
of the drastic restriction of imports and the depressed 
condition of foreign trade. Moreover, the high level 
of German retail prices restricts home demand; and 
an effort is now being made to bring prices down by 
Government control. In France the employment 
situation has neither worsened appreciably nor 
improved since the preceding quarter; but it isa good 
deal worse than a year ago. In the United States 
the setback to industrial recovery during the summer 
was reflected in a fall in the index of employment; 
but there has been some improvement since Septem- 
ber. The index of the amount of payrolls of employ- 
ing firms fell from nearly 61 in the second quarter to 
under 55 in the third. 

Of other leading countries, Belgium, Holland, 
Poland and Spain all had heavier unemployment in 
the third quarter of 1934 than a year before, whereas 
unemployment had decreased in Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Japan; and Italy, Denmark and 
Hungary had also small decreases. In the Irish Free 
State there was a large increase in the number out of 
work. I have added, from I.L.O. sources, a table 
showing, for certain countries, the level of unemploy- 
ment expressed as a percentage of the numbers out 
of work in 1929, together with an international index 
number of unemployment compiled by the I.L.O. 

In Great Britain, in comparison with the third quar- 
ter of 1983, employment had improved in most trades, 
except textiles. Comparing September 1934 with 
September 1933, the percentages out of work fell by 
14 in shipbuilding, 9 in general engineering, 8 in coal 
mining, 6 in iron and steel, and 2 in building; but 
the percentage remained the same in the cotton 
trades, and rose by 7 in the wool and worsted trades. 
The improvements were chiefly in production for the 
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home market, exports remaining depressed. The 
annual figures published in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette show that the shift in the occupational and 
geographical distribution of the population has con- 
tinued, workers moving from the depressed basic 
industries to newer trades, especially the services and 
distribution, and from Wales and the North to the 
South of England. The pace of this change, how- 
ever, is not great enough to make any pronounced 
impression on unemployment in the depressed areas. 
The Reports of the Special Commissioners appointed 
by the Government to survey conditions in these 
areas, and the decision to establish Commissioners to 
help in devising methods of re-employment, fall out- 
side the period with which this survey deals. The 
sum of £2,000,000, placed at the disposal of the Com- 
missioners as a first grant, is generally regarded as 
quite inadequate in view of the magnitude of the 
problem. There were some signs, at the end of the 
third quarter, of a coming slackening in house- 
building activity; but these were too uncertain for 
definite prophecy to be based upon them. 

In Europe generally the difficulties of the gold 
standard countries continue to stand in the way of 
revival. Germany is faced with increasing difficul- 
ties over the supply of imported materials, and is 
actively attempting to provide home-produced sub- 
stitutes, e.g., oil from lignite and hard coal. Sweden, 
aided by an active Government policy of stimulating 
employment, is passing through a period of consider- 
able prosperity; and the sterling area as a whole has 
improved its position in relation to the rest of the 
world. In the United States the setback of the sum- 
mer months was serious; but there has been a rather 
more than seasonal improvement since the end of the 
third quarter. President Roosevelt, in spite of (or 
perhaps because of) the election of a more radical 
Congress, has shown signs of trying to come to better 
terms with the bankers and with big business, and of 
postponing ‘reform’ to an attempt to stimulate recov- 
ery by reviving business confidence. Unemployment 
insurance legislation is promised for the New Year, 
together with reorganised relief measures. But the 
American outlook remains highly uncertain, and 
hardly any impression on the volume of unemploy- 
ment has yet been made. 

In this issue the table relating to wages has been 
revised, on the basis of new statistics compiled by the 
I.L.0. It now shows estimated real wages as well 
as money wages, the real wages being calculated from 
the money wages by means of the cost of living 
indices of the countries concerned. ‘Two indices are 
still shown for the United States because of the pro- 
nounced discrepancy between hourly and weekly 
earnings, owing to reduced hours of labour and part- 
time employment. ‘Two indices are also now given 
for Japan, both based on incomplete data. ‘These 
both relate to daily earnings; but there is no assur- 
ance which is the more correct. 

I have added in this issue a supplementary table 
showing recent movements of money and real wages 
in certain other leading countries. It will be seen 
that, though all countries except Denmark show a 
fall in money wages since 1929, this is more than off- 
set by changes in the cost of living in all countries 
except Japan (and the United States in respect of 
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weekly earnings). There are, however, no figures 
of recent date available for either France or Germany; 
and in the latter case at least real wages have prob- 
ably fallen substantially on a weekly basis, though 
teal hourly wages may have been barely maintained. 
It is to be observed that, apart from the rise of hourly 
real wages in the United States and Canada, Great 
Britain shows the biggest increase in real wages since 
1929. 
G. D. H. Core 


TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The National Government has found numerous 
obstacles in the way of the conclusion of further trade 
treaties. The settlement with Russia over the Lena 
goldfields concession and the conclusion of a tempor- 
ary agreement with Poland, a treaty of friendship with 
Yemen and a modus vivendi with Salvador are very 
small beer for Runciman after his earlier successes, 
whilst Turkey has inconvenienced him by denouncing 
her treaty with Great Britain. Despite the undoubted 
advantages of the existing trade agreements to the 
British export industries as a whole, there have been 
strong criticisms of their effects in certain localities. 
These have been most pronounced in South Wales, 
which not only has not shared in the Scandinavian 
and Baltic markets opened to the coal trade by the 
Runciman treaties, but has been hit by the increased 
Polish competition which the agreements have pro- 
duced in other parts of the world. The pronounced 
decrease in coal exports to France, despite the Anglo- 
French coal-pitwood agreement of last July in par- 
ticular, has caused keen disappointment. ‘The South 
Wales coalowners have been amongst the strongest 
supporters of the attempt to negotiate agreements for 
the fixing of prices and division of markets between 
British and Polish coal interests. 

Difficulties arose at an early stage in these negotia- 
tions on account of the Poles’ strong desire to regain 
part of the coal markets they had lost to Great Britain 
in the Baltic. German trade interests have also be- 
come agitated about their lost markets in the same 
countries and have launched a vigorous anti-British 
propaganda in Sweden. The invitation sent to Eden 
to visit the Northern capitals shows, however, that the 
British trade connection is highly valued and that its 
recent development is in part held responsible for 
improving trade conditions. So long as no further 
attempt is made to restrict imports from the Scandina- 
vian and Baltic countries to Great Britain the expan- 
sion of British exports to these lands is likely to con- 
tinue. The effects of the existing restrictions imposed 
by Great Britain are not generally realized in this 
country. Denmark has already been forced to remodel 
her economic life on a basis of a greater self- 
sufficiency. 

Runciman has made much in parliament of the bene- 
fits which the cotton trade has derived from the 
Ottawa and other trade agreements. He stated that 
cotton yarns exported from Lancashire have doubled, 
whilst cotton piece goods have increased from 
214,000,000 square yards to 871,000,000 square 
yards under the Ottawa agreements and from 
171,000,000 square yards to 247,000,000 square yards 
under the other trade agreements. No statement was 
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made, however, as to how far these figures have been 
affected by the quotas imposed in the British Colonies 
on Japanese goods, which, by the admission of a 
special Japanese trade mission, have had a profound 
effect on exports; nor does any allowance appear to 
have been made for the loss of markets in countries 
such as Germany, Rumania and Brazil. Excitement 
has continued in Lancashire concerning the proposed 
Australian duties on cotton goods. Some minor con- 
cessions have been made, but there is still a possi- 
bility of a Lancashire boycott of Australian products 
taking place when the new tariff comes into operation. 

The provisional agreements made in the late summer 
for the payment of Germany’s principal commercial 
debtors in this country did not prove satisfactory to 
cotton or woollen exporters. It had been arranged 
that German importers were to pay their debts in 
marks into a special account opened for the credit of 
the Bank of England at the Reichsbank. The Bank 
of England was then empowered to sell these marks to 
British importers of German goods to enable them to 
pay for these, itself thereby obtaining sterling with 
which to pay the British exporters in order of seni- 
ority. The arrangement did not work, as almost all 
German goods exported to England were invoiced 
in sterling. After much controversy the German gov- 
ernment finally guaranteed that 55% of the value of 
German exports to Great Britain should be definitely 
earmarked for the payment of British exports to Ger- 
many. This allocation should be sufficient to enable 
these exports to be paid for in full if the present bal- 
ance of trade between the two countries remains un- 
altered. 

The slow but steady rise in the British tariff con- 
tinues; the most considerable reduction in the past 
quarter was on metals required for the manufacture of 
armaments! ‘The chief increases elsewhere were in 
Germany, France, Belgium and Ireland. The princi- 
pal countries making further use of the quota were 
Italy, ‘Turkey and Persia; the last two states have regu- 
lated practically all their imports by quotas. The 
license continues, as in the last quarter, to be a popu- 
lar method of controlling imports; its use has been 
greatly extended in Italy, Ireland and Switzerland. 
The compulsory marking of goods with the country of 
origin, however, has been the favourite regulation 
placed on imports during the past three months; 
France, Canada, Uruguay, Norway and Belgium have 
all enforced such a regulation for a wide range of 
commodities. The objection which many British ex-_ 
porters have to the use of any language but their own 
in commerce was shown. by the permission given in 
Uruguay for British goods to be marked in English 
and in Norway in ‘‘an easily understood foreign 
language.’’ 

Detailed regulations for the sale of insecticides, cos- 
metics and rennet which were partly protective in 
character, were introduced respectively in Mexico, 
Poland and South Africa. New or higher monopoly 
taxes were created in Germany on butter and other 
fats and on certain animal feeding’ stuffs and in Yugo- 
slavia on cigarettes and petrol. Latvia has created a 
state monopoly for all grain imports used in the mak- 
ing of bread. Surtaxes have been imposed by Belgium 
on sugar, by Costa Rica on cigarettes and by Nigeria 
on gin, motor spirit, &c. Yugoslavia has increased the 
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turnover taxes, and the U.S.A. has placed processing 
and compensating taxes on peanuts ! 

Rumania has instituted an ambitious new system of 
import, export and exchange control in an attempt to 
make her imports equal her exports, whilst Iceland 
has made it necessary to get a permit from the Cur- 
rency Committee for the import of a wide range of 
products. A complete prohibition has been imposed 
by Southern Rhodesia on the import of cheese and 
grain save from other parts of South Africa; Finland 
and Spain have placed temporary prohibitions on the 
import of apples and wooden boxes respectively. 
South Africa has imposed exchange dumping duties 
on Japanese and Indian goods. 

There have been no important barter agreements 
during the past quarter. Restrictions on exports have 
grown in number. France, Germany and Italy have 
all prohibited the export of scrap metal useful for 
armament manufacture. Germany and Austria have 
both forbidden the export of rags and other textile 
waste. Germany and Spain have refused to allow 
seeds for clover, lucerne and grass and for onions res- 
pectively to leave the country. Canada has licensed 
the exporters of hay and straw, French Indo-China 
those of rubber and Iceland those of herrings. In the 
last two cases taxes were also imposed. As a conse- 
quence of the American legislation in the previous 
ter China has placed a duty on silver exported. 

In contrast to these limitations on exports Nigeria 
has encouraged them by reducing duties levied on palm 
oil and kernels leaving the country, and Ireland has 
again increased her bounties on bacon, pork and live 
pigs, although she has reduced the bounty on eggs. 
Italy has placed bounties on mineral oil products and 
silk worm eggs, and Southern Rhodesia on first grade 
chilled beef. 

The number of tariff reductions during the quarter 
has been small, except in Estonia. Most of the reduc- 
tions have been on materials needed in agriculture or 
on minerals or machinery which were not produced, at 
home. British preferences under the Ottawa agree- 
ments were increased in a number of colonies and 
dominions. 

New trade agreements were less important than in 
recent quarters. France has been in negotiation with 
Belgium and rumours have spread of a possible cus- 
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toms union between France, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
So far only some small reductions of duties have taken 
place, such as those on woollen textiles. The doubt 
as to whether Belgium can long remain on the gold 
standard has been one of the chief obstacles to such a 
union. France has also concluded treaties with 
Canada and Austria and prolonged one with Switzer- 
land. Germany has made new clearing agreements 
with Italy and Finland and signed treaties with 
Poland, Belgium, Dutch East Indies and the Argen- 
tine. All save the last, which was unimportant, were 
supplements to recent agreements. 

Norway obtained special privileges for her shipping 
in the trade between Portugal and her colonies and a 
promise that Portugal would take 40% of all codfish 
imports from her. In return Norway agreed to take 
28,900 litres of sweet wine and to remove duties from 
many of the products of Portugal and her colonies. 
Other agreements which have been concluded are those 
between Japan and Estonia, Egypt and Syria and 
Belgium and Australia. Those between Belgium and 
Salvador and Spain and Salvador have been continued. 
A modus vivendi has been reached between Italy and 
Mexico. ‘Treaties between Germany and Italy, Ger- 
many and U.S.A., Germany and Holland, Greece and 
Latvia, Japan and Portugal, Japan and Peru and 
Lithuania and Latvia have been denounced. 

The seven power gold Block Conference which was 
held at Brussels in October made some determined 
attempts to increase trade between the countries con- 
cerned. An agitation against remaining on gold, how- 
ever, has developed even in France and the weakness 
of the belga and lira threaten to force all of the re- 
maining countries off gold. Should this happen it 
would have important reactions on international trade 
relations and might lead to profound alterations in 
tariffs, quotas, &c. 

The Most Favoured Nation Clause continued to be 
modified in recent trade agreements as im the previous 
quarter. The fact that few of the recent agreements 
have been very wide in scope suggests that the limits 
may nearly be reached of possible advantages to inter- 
national trade which can be gained from unilateral 
commercial agreements. 


JoHN PARKER 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Throughout the autumn foreign affairs have occu- 
pied a place more prominent than usual in the news- 
papers, while, if you still include royal marriages as 
events of international significance, this prominence 
becomes almost overpowering. And the run of 
events has offered an unusual variety of happenings. 
Some—the entry of the Soviet Government into the 
League, the Marseilles assassination, the tragic up- 
Tising in Spain—have blazoned their way on to the 
front page; others—the Chaco War, Manchukuo 
‘incidents’—-seem ever to be with us, but on the whole 
have been left to smoulder on the back pages. 

In Europe itself the list of happenings is as dazzling 
as their ultimate effects are obscure. In September 
Russia was admitted to the League amid pomp, cir- 
cumstance, and the opposition of Holland, Portugal 
and Switzerland—an opposition couched in terms of 


lofty moral indignation. Outside the League (though 
possibly seeking a door of re-entry, as the voyages 
of Herr von Ribbentrop might suggest) Germany has 
had her troubles to deal with. Religious difficulties 
continue unsolved, though for the moment there 
seems to be a lull in the process of bringing the Evan- 
gelical Churches under the authority of Dr Miller, 
Hitler having dissociated the State from the conflict. 
It is not easy to see how severe economic difficulties 
will be this winter, but the extraordinary German 
capacity for self-sacrifice seems to be responding. 
The question of the Saar (discussed below) may prove 
a turning point in German policy. ‘The assassination 
of King Alexander of Yugoslavia at Marseilles (the 
incompetence of the French police appears to have 
been remarkable) has led to serious complications, not 
yet resolved, and to charges and counter-charges be- 
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fore the League. The Yugoslav Government is for- 
feiting sympathy through its brutal expulsion of 
Hungarian citizens. France and the Little Entente 
are behind Yugoslavia, Italy is behind Hungary, 
“Treaty revision’? is being dragged in, and tempers 
are getting more and more frayed. 

In France a Cabinet crisis has come and gone, and 
M. Flandin seems to be firmly seated in the saddle 
from which M. Doumergue was thrown owing to his 
proposals for constitutional reform—proposals, inci- 
dentally, which to English eyes would not seem revo- 
lutionary, designed as they are to give stronger 
powers powers to the executive and to eliminate poli- 
tical interests from the Civil Service. In Austria, 
Chancellor Schuschnigg is carrying on the policy of 
Dolfuss, and appears to be gaining in prestige at the 
expense of his colleague, Prince Starhemberg. ‘The 
‘gold bloc’ countries continue to remain on gold, 
though their economic position has not shown many 
signs of improvement; conditions in the non-gold 
countries are definitely better; innumerable trade 
agreements and currency clearing arrangements are 
tending to divert trade out of normal channels. 

Looking beyond Europe, in the United States the 
Democratic election victories showed beyond dispute 
how high is President Roosevelt’s personal prestige. 
‘Recovery’ seems to be continuing, though slowly, 
and perhaps the most pressing problem is a political 
one, that of building up a strong, independent and 
honest civil service to administer the Presidential 
policies. In South America, the Chaco War con- 
tinues with undiminished fury, but fighting has been 
all in favour of Paraguay, which seems to be within 
measurable reach of gaining the oil wells which make 
the disputed wilderness so desirable. The reverses 
led to a ‘coup d’etat’ in Bolivia, and it seems prob- 
able that when peace comes, whether through the 
mediation of the League or otherwise, it will only 
register the outcome of the trial by battle. As if to 
point a moral, the implications of a verdict won by 
force are being illustrated elsewhere, in the Far East. 
The authorities in Manchukuo have proclaimed an oil 
monopoly (the Japanese are providing the bulk of the 
capital for the new monopoly company) which looks 
as if it is going to put the existing distributing com- 
panies almost out of business. ‘To the protests of the 
British and other Governments against this infringe- 
ment of the ‘Open Door,’ the Japanese answer that 
they can accept no responsibility, Manchukuo is a 
sovereign state, and so on. ‘The present situation is 
one of deadlock, but the prospects of the foreign oil 
distributors in Manchukuo look pretty thin. And 
perhaps of other foreign concerns as well. 

So much for general impressions of a distracted 
world. ‘Three aspects will be discussed in a little 
more detail—Spain, the Saar, and armaments. 


Revolt in Spain 


Several causes went to the making of the revolt in 
Spain. First, there was a widespread feeling among 
those of the Left who were politically active that the 
work of the revolution was being undone, that the 
influence of the Church and the landowners was 
becoming dominant, and that there was little to be 
gained from constitutional efforts. There seem to 
have been ample grounds of complaint against the 
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Government as ‘reactionary,’ though the reaction 
seems mild in the light of experience in other parts 
of Europe. Second, there was the position of the 
Catalan Generalidad; matters came to a head over a 
land law enacted by the Cortes in Catalonia and dis- 
allowed by the Tribunal of Guarantees in which there 
was a Right majority. (Here we see two forces, the » 
separatist movement and the movement for agrarian 
reform, coming together.) Third, there were econo- 
mic difficulties and falling wages—though it is diffi- 
cult to determine the exact position in these respects. 

The history of the revolt is soon told. The imme- 
diate cause was the inclusion of Right Wing ministers 
in the Government, though they did not get the port- 
folio of Education, they did get that of Agriculture, 
which meant that the agricultural policy of the Gov- 
ernment was definitely in the hands of the more 
reactionary elements. Strikes and disorders followed, 
and revolts in Catalonia and Asturias and elsewhere. 
The Catalan revolt fizzled out. ‘The revolt in the 
Asturias was a much more serious affair, involving 
much bitter fighting. Oviedo was attacked by the 
Air Force and badly damaged, Gijon was bombarded 
from the sea. The Spanish Foreign Legion was 
shipped from Morocco. After some time the revolt 
was put down, though fighting went on in the moun- 
tains. For the moment the Government is supreme, 
though the ‘State of War’ still continues. 

It is easy to condemn the revolt on the ground that 
it was unsuccessful, and to point out that it was pre- 
mature. More unfortunate is the fact that it has 
strengthened the hands of extremists on both sides, 
and weakened the influence of those elements— 
hostile to the Government and yet opposed to revolt 
—who alone in Spain have the capacity to undertake 
the task of consolidation and administration which 
must go with any serious attempt to raise the standard 
of living of the workers. Spain, unfortunately, is a 
country of unrepentant individualists, and this is as 
true of the supporters of the Left as of the Right. 
(The latter, at least, have the integrating influence of 
the Catholic Church.) It is significant that the revolt 
was a scattered and spasmodic affair, and that the 
peasants (who in many ways are the worst off) failed 
to rise, the direct result of the failure of the previous 
Left Wing government to pass a real measure of 
agrarian reform. 

In the meantime the Government is in power, and 
the economic problems are as far from solution as 
ever. It is impossible to see what the Government 
can do to deal with the agrarian problem, now that 
Senor Lerrotrx’s hands are tied by his allies. But 
more serious is the fact that the parties opposed to it, 
though possibly still strong as an opposition, seem 
no nearer to producing a constructive plan which will 
command the support of their own members to see 
it made effective. 


The Saar 


In January the inhabitants of the Saar are to vote 
on whether they become German, remain under the 
auspices of the League, or become a part of France. 
“Expert opinion ’—whatever that may mean—expects 
a vote of about 4 to 1 in favour of reunion with 
Germany. At any rate, reunion with Germany seems 
tolerably assured, and its leading opponents would 
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probably be well-advised to book their seats for, at 
latest, the train which will take the Governing Com- 
Mission out of the country. Not, of course, that the 
Saar will necessarily be the gainer by all this. The 
Territory has enjoyed a privileged position in the past 
as regards her economic relationships with both 
France and Germany, and inclusion within the Reich 
frontier means being faced with the French customs 
wall. On the other hand, a vote for continuation of 
the present status will probably mean economic 
reprisals from the German side. However, blood is 
apparently going to prove thicker than—whatever it 
may be that is the antithesis of Hitlerism. 

It is impossible, within the limits of these notes, to 
discuss the exact problems involved in the Saar and 
its coming plebiscite. The interesting thing is that 
they have been, or are being, solved in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘The activities of the German Front in the 
Saar, and the movements of French troops towards 
the frontier so that they should be ready to step in in 
case of emergency, provided an ominous situation a 
month or twoago. ‘This situation is now happily past. 
Considering the issues at stake, Germans and French 
both seem to have behaved in a reasonable spirit. A 
small international force, under British leadership, is 
to keep order. The transfer of the mines is provided 
for. Everything seems surprisingly simple compared 
to what it might have been. 

The outlook is all the more promising in that once 
the Saar problem is out of the way, Hitler should feel 
able to pursue a more conciliatory foreign policy. 
(Whether he will want to do so is another matter, but 
there is evidence to suggest that Germany feels her 
isolation strongly). ‘The Germans could never return 
to Geneva if the Saar voted for a continuation of the 
League authority ; on the other hand, once this ques- 
tion is settled, the Nazis may feel that their prestige 
abroad has been restored sufficiently for them to adopt 
a less compromising attitude. 

But this leads on to the whole question of peace, 
armaments and security. 


Armaments and Peace 


Those who hope for a measure of disarmament, or 
at the very least, for the avoidance of a substantial 
measure of rearmament, are naturally despondent. 
What are the prospects of avoiding an armaments 
trace—and worse—towards the end of 1934? 

In the first place, there are the War Offices and 
armament makers of all civilized countries, who by 
conviction or profession must believe in the armed 
“security ’’ of each individual country, even though it 
entails a corresponding measure of ‘insecurity’ for 
other countries. 

Second, there is Germany, 
menace.’ 


and the ‘German 
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Third, there is Japan, demanding naval equality. 

On the other side of the picture, there are the 
Treasuries of all civilized countries, with a vested 
interest in ‘economy’ and the reduction of taxation. 
The ‘ gold bloc’ are economically in none too happy 
a position ; the Germans must realize that preparation 
for war cannot be done ‘on the cheap, and may, after 
the Saar plebiscite is over, be prepared to adopt some 
formula in which ‘ moral prestige’ may out-weigh 
tangible weapons; the Japanese budget is in a bad 
way, and a time will come (though unfortunately it 
may be a long way off) when budget-balancing will 
have to be undertaken. 


Thus, if the political outlook seems to suggest more 
and more armaments, the economic situation may pull 
the other way. Therefore at least there is a reason- 
able chance of an opportunity arising when the cause 
of disarmament may be advanced. But the fact that 
an opportunity may arise is no proof it will be 
taken. 

Much may therefore depend on the attitude of 
Great Britain and the United States. The armaments 
inquiry in the United States shows that President 
Roosevelt is prepared to face up to vested interests 
in the cause of peace. The British contribution to the 
same cause has so far been a campaign for more 
armaments and an attack by Cabinet Ministers on the 
Peace Ballot of the League of Nations Union. 
(Though, to be fair, we must also recognize the real 
success of Eden’s work in connection with preserv- 
ing order in the Saar, an achievement which has 
raised the prestige of British diplomacy, a prestige 
which had been steadily gcing downhill ever since the 
National Government came into office), The Peace 
Ballot, admittedly, must have seemed inconvenient, 
coming as it did at a-moment when propaganda for 
more armaments was the order of the day, but the 
outburst with which it was greeted provides a signifi- 
cant insight on the political pathology of the day. Sir 
John Simon could quite easily have adopted a sympa- 
thetic (or at least non-committal) attitude towards the 
ballot, could have argued ‘Don’t shoot the pianist; 
he’s doing his best,’ and could have pointed out that 
the ballot did not help him very far towards the 
solution of the problems with which he is faced. All 
this would have been in keeping with his political 
point of view. Instead there is a violent attack. 
Sir John Simon’s pedantry is dangerous, not because 
of this occasion on which it took place, but because 
picking holes can and will ruin any plan for dis- 
armament that may present itself. At least the Peace 
Ballot will have served its purpose if it reminds 
Britain’s politicians that Patriotism (or, for that 
matter, Legal Astuteness) is not enough. 


A. T. K. Grant 


PRICE STABILIZATION IN SWEDEN 
BRINLEY THOMAS 


There is a belief in many quarters that Sweden’s 
spectacular recovery from the depression has been 
effected by means of a policy of deliberately stabiliz- 
ing the internal price level. Professor Irving Fisher 
has come under the spell of the ‘‘Swedish experi- 
ment,’’ and his only regret is that his own fellow- 
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countrymen are not half as wise as the Swedes. In 
a recent tract entitled Inflation?, characterized by a 
delightful blend of moral fervour and a persuasive 
style, the major prophet of reflation takes as his text 
the words of Micah, one of the minor prophets of 
Israel, ‘‘Shall I count them with the balances, and 
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the bag of deceitful weights?’’ After the usual ex- 
posure of the ‘‘money illusion’? he finds a ray of 
hope in one small corner of the globe. ‘‘So far as I 
know just one nation,in the world has made use of its 
index number for steering purposes. ‘That nation is 
Sweden. She began in the last week of September 
1981. Since then for a period of 65 weeks (i.e., down 
to the last report that has reached me) Sweden has 
maintained a retail price-level which has not in any 
one week fallen more than 55/100ths of 1%, nor 
risen more than 52/100ths; and its biggest cumulative 
departure from the established norm was 176/100ths. 
This has been no accident. . Sweden’s case has 
shown the possibility of controlling the price level. 
And in Sweden the base was management—there was 
no gold... . And in America the base was gold— 
there was essentially no management.’”’ In this coun- 
try the Monthly Review of the Midland Bank pub- 
lished an account of Swedish monetary policy which 
might well have borne the title, ‘‘Hats off to 
Sweden!’ In its issue for October-November 1932 
we read, “‘It would be difficult to find an instance of 
a policy in monetary affairs more closely adapted to 
local circumstances or more carefully and explicitly 
defined than that of Sweden, which left the gold 
standard a few days after Great Britain.’’ As Sweden 
has had a Labour Government since 1932 it is natural 
that its policy during the depression should arouse 
considerable interest among Socialists in this country. 

The Swedes are shrewd and level-i:eaded people, 
and they have no objection to being regarded as an 
object lesson for the rest of the world. Nothing but 
good can result from the possession of foreign assets 
in the shape of a reputation for sagacity, even though 
it were based on a myth. We cannot expect the 
Swedes to announce to the world that they are tired 
of being overwhelmed wih bouquets. It seems desir- 
able, therefore, to probe a little beneath the surface 
of the country’s monetary history since she suspended 
the gold standard in September 1981. 

Immediately after Sweden left gold an official dec- 
laration embodying the agreed views of the Minister 
of Finance and the Governor of the Riksbank was 
made to the effect that their policy would be ‘‘to main- 
tain the internal purchasing power of the krona.’’ A 
new index number of the retail prices of consumers’ 
goods and services was introduced, and it is published 
weekly by the Riksbank. The course of this index 
number has been as follows :— 


AVERAGE 
1931 100.9 
1982 101.5 
19383 99.5 
1934 January 98.8 
February 98.8 
March 98.8 
April 99.4 
May 99.4 
June 99.6 
July 99.4 


The price level of consumers’ goods has certainly 
been remarkably stable during the last three years. 
Professor Erik Lindahl, the author of the index, has 
made the following observations in regard to it. 
“General expectations as to the average development 
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of prices of consumption goods during a series of 
future periods of time really provide the basis on 
which the price system in any given situation rests. 
By having an index constructed for the average 
change of consumption prices and by fixing the norms 
of monetary policy in relation to this index, a Central 
Bank furnishes the public with useful standpoints 
for estimating future price developments, and this 
index will therefore also be of fundamental impor- 
tance to producers of capital goods.’’** He admits 
that for a country with a large foreign trade the inter- 
nal price level of consumers’ goods is not a complete 
guide for monetary policy. But since sectional price 
levels influence each other, it is of the utmost value 
for all concerned to know what is happening to retail 
prices. 

General stability has been accompanied by consider- 
able fluctuations of particular prices. Let us glance 
at the first part of the period. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SWEDISH RETA, PRICES 
FROM SEPTEMBER 19381—JANUARY 1933+ 


Direct influence of Exchange Rates and of Prices 
prevailing abroad 


Increased Prices 


% % 
Coffee 27 Kerosene 14 
Motor cars 25 Sugar 12 
Fruit 22-24 Silks 8 
Toys wine hee 23 Green soap... 7 
Petrol (exc. tax) 21 Sewing machines 5 
Writing materials 18 Woollen cloth ... 4 
Stable Prices Decreased Prices 
(Auctuations within 2%) % 
Bacon Eggs (non-seasonal) ... 17 
Coal (England) Butter _ bee i 14 
Coke Margarine 3 
Soap 
Electric bulbs 
Gramophone records 
Other Price Tendencies (no increases) 
Stable Prices Decreased Prices 
Beer oS 
Electric current Potatoes 21 
Cooking stove gas Meat 16 
Men’s suits Fish 15 
Cotton-wool mattresses Cheese 15 
Literature and newspapers Firewood Bee 14 
Railway fares Fine rye flour ... II 
Wheat flour Io 
Rye flour 4 
Sweets 4 
Laundry 4 
Hairdressing 4 
Milk Se b 
Bread 2 


divergencies. Upto the date when Sweden aban- 
doned gold all prices were more or less moving down- 
wards. Afterwards the prices of certain imported 
goods tended to increase, particularly those purchased 
from gold countries, ¢.g., motor cars, writing 
materials, etc. In the case of purely domestic com- 
modities the downward course of prices on the whole 
proceeded as before. The effect of the rise in the 
price of imports was offset by factors bringing about 
the decline of other prices. The falling-off in the 
demand for Sweden’s export products in 1931-33 


* The Consumption Price Index of the Bank of Sweden, 


April 1933, P- 4. _ 
+ Lindahl, op. cit. p. 33. 
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meant a considerable reduction in incomes in these 
branches of production, and this resulted in a lower- 
ing of the demand for consumers’ goods. On the 
other hand the rise in the krona prices of foreign 
goods gave a stimulus to home production in cases 
where similar commodities can be supplied within 
the country, e.g., textiles and motor cars. Where 
there is no such possibility and the decrease in de- 
mand for the foreign commodity is less proportion- 
ately than the rise in price, the consumers’ outlay 
on the imported commodity is more than before, and 
therefore they have less to spend on other things. 
‘Thus the rise in the prices of these imported goods will 
be partly offset by a fall in the prices of other goods. 
There is ample evidence to support Professor 
Lindahl’s opinion (in March 1933) that ‘‘the relative 
stability of the general price level in Sweden since 
the abandonment of the gold standard is the result of 
the diverging price movements counteracting one 
another.’’* 

The official policy of the Central Bank and the Gov- 
ernment has undergone considerable modification 
since September 1931. The first few months of this 
period were overshadowed by a fear of inflation. 
The factors already mentioned, the deepening of the 
world depression and the Kreuger crash of March 
1982 operated to prevent a rise in the wholesale price 
level. The general index fell from 110 to 108 in the 
first half of the year, whereas the price level of export 
goods declined from 118 in February to 106 in June. 
The index of the volume of production fell during 
1982 from 97 to 87, and the proportion of trade 
unionists registered as unemployed reached the high 
average of 25% in the last quarter. ‘The first change 
of attitude was seen in the report of the Banking 
Committee of the Riksdag in May 1982, which drew 
attention to the dangers of continued deflation and 
urged the necessity for a moderate rise in the whole- 
sale price level. The spring of 1983 witnessed a fur- 
ther development. ‘The Committee now insisted on 
measures for raising the wholesale price level, even 
at the expense of the exchange value of the currency. 
The Central Bank began to pursue this object in the 
summer of 1932 by making considerable purchases of 
foreign exchange. In 1932 the value of the krona 
was on an average 4.29% below sterling parity; in 
1933 the degree of depreciation was 5.87%; and dur- 
ing 1934 it has been absolutely stable at a level of 
6.89% below sterling parity. The currency depreci- 
ated from 82% to 39% in relation to gold during 
1983. A deliberate effort was being made to achieve 
moderate ‘‘reflation,’? which would not interfere 
much with the stability of the cost of living. 

Meanwhile a Labour Government had come into 
office in September 1932. Herr Wigforss, the Minis- 
ter of Finance, immediately plumped for a relatively 
large expansion in public works financed by borrow- 
ing. He temporarily brushed aside the orthodox 
Swedish rule that such expenditure should only be 
financed in this way when the capital works are of a 
self-liquidating character. His. budget proposals of 
January 1933 included an estimate of 160 million 
kronor of loans to be used for ‘‘unproductive’’ public 
works. Increased death duties were to be earmarked 
to provide the amortisation. The banks took fright, 

* loc. cit. p. 32. 
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and their unfavourable reaction led to tightness in 
the money market. The long-term rate of interest, as 
revealed in the effective yield of bonds, had been 
steadily falling until it reached 4% in November 
1932. Then it rose again to 4.27% in April 1933. It 
was within the power of the Riksbank to prevent this 
embarrassing turn. But obviously at that time the 
bankers were not prepared to join hands with the 
Labour Government in a common policy. 

When he introduced his second budget in January 
1984 the Labour Minister raised the item of loan 
expenditure on ‘‘unproductive’’ public works to the 
figure of 270 million kronor, so there is little left of 
the old Swedish orthodoxy in this sphere. The 
wholesale price level rose in 1933 from 106 in January 
to 110 in December. The average price of exports 
showed a substantial improvement from 105 to 118, 
while that of imports moved only from 98 to 94. The 
revival has gone on rapidly in 1984, as shown by the 
following table : 


Wholesale Price Price Volume Costof Unem- Yield 
Prices* 0 of* of Pro-t Livingt ploy- of |i 

Imports Exports duction ment Bonds 
1929 140 126 144 110 169 10.2 4.56 
1931 III 86 118 93 158 LOG As22 
1932 109 94 109 87 156 22.2 4.32 
1933 107 94 III 90 153 23-4 4.02 
19344] 113° 95-5 119 «10 1547-73-57 
1934 Jan TT AGOS 118 103 153 24.3 3.66 
Feb 112 96 118 104 24.4 3-72 
Mar 112 96 118 107 23.0) 953-70 
Apr 113 95 119 110 153 19.5 3.68 
May 113 95 119 Ill 15.3 3.60 
June 114 96 120 112 13.9 3.61 
july 114 95 120 107 155 12.8 3-55 
Aug I14 96 120 112 13.2 3.36 
Sep LIA) LOOM a L20: 112 12.5 3.15 

Oct 114 95 118 155 

* 1913 =I00. 
+ 1925-30 = 100. 


t July 1914=100: the Social Board’s Index Number. 

§ % of Trade Union members registered as unemployed. 
q| Average of first nine months. 

| Based on Ekonomisk Oversikt 


(Kommerskollegium, 
Stockholm) 1934, No. 4. 


In the third quarter of this year the wholesale price 
level was at 114 compared with an average of 109 in 
1932; and the volume of production in August and 
September was above the level of 1929. Unemploy- 
ment has receded very rapidly during the year and 
is almost back to the 1929 figure of 10%. ‘The aver- 
age price level of exports in 1984 (119) is considerably 
above that of 1932 (109); while the price of imports 
has remained remarkably stable since 1932. Com- 
parative stability also characterizes the cost of living. 
The downward movement of the long-term rate of 
interest is continuing. 

Space does not allow an adequate analysis of the 
complex of factors which lie at the root of the econo- 
mic recovery of Sweden. It is hard to believe that 
it has been engineered by the Central Bank using 
the consumption goods price index ‘‘for steering pur- 
poses.”? The part played by different price move- 
ments offsetting each other is true of the second part 
of the period as well as the first. Moreover it must 
be remembered that when Sweden left gold the retail 
price level had not had time to adjust itself down to 
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the then low level of wholesale prices. The break 
from gold meant a nominal rise in the price of 
imports, and in such circumstances the first reaction 
would be to arrest the tendency of retail prices to 
fall. Owing to the time-lag its subsequent upward 
movement would necessarily be slow, if at all effec- 
tive. The public investment programme of the 
Labour Government and the open market policy of 
the Riksbank have succeeded in stimulating the 
demand for investment goods without as yet appreci- 
ably influencing the price level of consumption goods. 
The Central Bank no doubt keeps an eye on the retail 
price index; but it also keeps a careful eye on sterling. 
Within certain limits there are weighty reasons why 
Sweden should endeavour to keep its sterling rate 
stable. For instance, a good proportion of her chief 
imports are paid for in sterling, whether the country 
of origin is England or not.! 

The appreciable recovery in the value of Swedish 
exports is due partly to general world improvement 
and partly to the particular conditions of demand for 
these products, e¢.g., paper, pulp, wood goods, 
specialized goods like telephones, separators, etc. 
The recovery in employment has been very marked 
in the iron, building and wood industries. The 
higher incomes earned in the reviving trades may be 
expected soon to bring about a rise in the prices of 
final commodities. The Bank’s problem now is 
whether the ground regained can be held without 
further disturbances. When relative prices have 
been distorted, a policy of stabilizing a particular 
price level carries with it certain dangers. In Sweden 
these were not serious. Her boom in the period 
1924-30 was chiefly felt in the form of an over- 
development of export trades. Her fundamental 
position is sound and there was no reason why she 
should submit to the pains of extreme deflation. Sins 
had been committed in the pre-1980 boom and they 
had to be atoned for. But they were not deadly sins 
comparable to those of the United States and Ger- 
many. It would have been foolish for Sweden to 
have allowed herself to be dragged through the same 
purgatory of deflation as those countries. In Ger- 
many the process of contraction, to defend the gold 
parity of the mark, went so far that it generated a 
disastrous secondary deflation in 1981-2. The heroic 
Emergency Decree of December 1931, cutting incomes 
all round by 10%, involved a curtailment of nominal 
purchasing power by no less than 3-5 milliard marks.2 
Far from restoring a workable relationship between 
costs and prices this policy of general cuts involved a 
vicious spiral of cumulative shrinkage. This was 
atonement with a vengeance. It is to be hoped that 
its ominous results have tempered the zeal of those 
economists who are imbued with the puritanical gos- 
pel of expiating inflationary sins at any price. 

Sweden was bound to feel the effect of the world 
depression in her export trades. Once off gold she 
determined, however, to minimize the pains by de- 
preciating her currency. We have seen how in 1932 
and 1983 the krona’s value fell in terms of sterling 
until it settled down at a level of about 7% below 


1See B. Ohlin, Sweden’s Monetary Policy, Index (Stock- 
ee September 1932, P. 2 
2 See the present writer in Unbalanced Budgets, Part II., 
5 te 
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parity. The Central Bank has been busy accumulat- 
ing gold and foreign exchange, as the following table 
shows.! 


SWEDISH RIKSBANK’S HOLDINGS 


Kind of Year Gold Foreign Exchange 
or Month mn. kr. mm, kr. 
1931 205.8 49.1 
1932 206.0 213.6 
19338 370.3 446.2 
1934 March 373.8 501.3 

June 369.5 407.7 
September 874.1 422.3 


As aresult of this considerable acquisition of gold and 
foreign exchange the money market has been very 
liquid. The early stringency due to the Govern- 
ment’s ambitious public works programme soon dis- 
appeared, and the long-term rate has been consistently 
falling during the last year. The Central Bank has 
thus concentrated on creating a reasonably safe- 
elbow-room for an internal revival, while not forget- 
ting the desirability of exchange stability in terms of 
sterling. Owing to a rough balancing of opposing 
price movements, the wholesale and retail levels re- 
mained fairly stable. Professor Ohlin, writing in 
December 1938, reached a similar conclusion. He 
regarded the fact that the wholesale price level in 
November 1933 was practically as high as in Novem- 
ber 1931 as ‘‘purely fortuitous.’ He added that 
“retail prices are still as low as they were in the 
spring, a substantial reduction of the rent level hav- 
ing counterbalanced the effect of the rise in the prices 
of certain foodstuffs and textiles.”’3 With a revival 
in the foreign demand for Swedish products, the 
slump may be said to be bridged, and it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the balance of offsetting forces will 
be tipped in the direction of a rise in the price level 
of consumption goods. 

The Labour Government’s public investment drive 
has been an effective element making for expansion. 
Its theoretical inspiration is admirably set out in Pro- 
fessor Myrdal’s Budget Policy and the Trade Cycle, 
which was included as a supplement to the 1933 budget 
estimates.4 He would agree with Professor Pigou’s 
observation that whereas ‘‘economy”’’ practised by an 
individual implies a reduction in the demand for 
consumption goods, ‘‘economy’’ by the State is gen- 
erally a curtailment of its demand for investment 
goods. As certain State capital expenditure must be 
incurred sooner or later, there is a strong case for 
undertaking as much of it as possible during a time’ 
of slump’: when money costs are relatively low. 
When the State as entrepreneur employs unused re- 
sources it may mean that investment activity by 
private employers will decrease. The presumption 
is, however, in favour of a net stimulus to invest- 
ment. All the public works need not be of a self- 
liquidating character; when they are not they can be 
defended on the grounds of their favourable effect on 
general efficiency in the long run (e.g., the morale of 


1 Based on ae Oversikt (Kommerskollegium Stock- 
holm) 1934, No. 4. 

2B. Ohblin, The Inadequacy of Price Stabilisation, Index 
(Stockholm) December 1933, p. 260. 

3Tbid. p. 260. 

4An enlarged version may be seen in his recent hook, 
Finanspolitikens Ekonomiska Verkningar (1934). 
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the labour force). Owing to the reduction in public 
expenditure on unemployment relief, budgetary 
equilibrium will be favourably influenced. Professor 
Myrdal regarded the most desirable policy as being a 
combination of public loan-financed expenditure on 
capital works coupled with a reasonable reduction of 
wages. ‘The latter would tend to moderate the ten- 
dency towards an adverse trade balance. If the coun- 
try were threatened with an unfavourable develop- 
ment of its trade balance, then measures to reduce 
wages, tax consumption, or shut out imports would 
be introduced. The extent of expenditure on public 
works in Sweden may be seen in the following table : 
OrpDINARY BuDpGET* Loan BupcEt* 


Financial 


Current Capital Total Expenditure Total 
Year Expenditure Expenditure Financed by 
Borrowing 
1930-1 719.48 44.07 793-55 49.82 813.37 
1931-2 760.89 55-56 $16.45 72.80 889.25 
1932-3 814.49 23.72 $38.21 103.87 942.08 
1933-4 720-37 39-33 759-79 250.64 1010.34 
1934-5 757-03 53-50 810.59 241.09 1051.68 


We observe from these figures that of the total 
estimated expenditure in the years 1933-4 and 1934-5 
no less than one-fifth represented largely non-self- 
liquidating capital investment financed by borrowing. 
There can be no doubt that this policy, in conjunction 
with the measures taken by the Riksbank, has helped 
to bring about revival in the volume of production 
and employment, without yet pushing up the con- 
sumption price level or rendering the trade balance 
adverse. But there is a time-lag, and we must wait 
and see. 

Too close a parallel should not be drawn between 
the conditions that determine monetary policy in a 
small country like Sweden and in large countries like 
Great Britain and the United States. But it is useful 
in order to preserve a sense of perspective to make 
one or two international comparisons. The following 
tablet shows the percentage changes in wholesale and 
retail prices in Sweden and some other countries 
since 1929. 


% CHANGE IN WHOLESALE AND RETA, PRICES 
AT Marca 1934 
From Average 1929 From March 1933 


Wholesale % Retail % Wholesale % Retail % 
Sweden 


—20 —I0 +7 +o 
United Kingdom —24 —I5 +6 +1 
Norway —18 =13 +1 ~—I 
Australia —19 —21I +9 +1 
U.S.A. —23 —=22 +23 +9 


1 World Economic Survey: Third Year, 1933-4 (League of 
Nations Intelligence Service 1934), p. 146. 
*in million Kr. 
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If we take 1929 as a base and consider the upward 


‘swing since March 1933 there is not very much differ- 


ence between the amplitude of price fluctuations in 
Sweden and in the United Kingdom. ‘The full 
effects of the depression came later in Sweden; and 
she has recovered more quickly. The indices of the 
volume of production in the two countries are also 
interesting. 


INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION! 


1928=100 
Index Nos. June % Increase 
1932 1933 1934 1932-3 1933-4 
Sweden* 76.9 81.7 107.7 40.1 31.8 
Uses ee: 89.4 91.7 104.0 16.2 13.4 


The volume of industrial output has been steadier in 
the United Kingdom: the recovery in Sweden in 
1982-34 has been much more rapid. 

We have seen that the fact of a high degree of 
stability of the internal price level in Sweden did not 
avoid a considerable slump in production and employ- 
ment between 1931 and the spring of 1933. In the 
circumstances there is no doubt that the official 
declaration of the authorities that they meant to keep 
the internal purchasing power of the krona as stable 
as possible did give the entrepreneurs a certain 
amount of confidence. ‘The revival in the demand 
for Swedish products has been helped by the fact that 
raw materials in most countries are less handicapped 
by trade restrictions than other kinds of production. 
Up to the present the recovery, as in England, has 
been chiefly felt in the home market industries. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION IN SWEDISH EXPORT AND 
Homer Marxet Inpustries{ 


1929=100 
1929 1930 I93I 1932 1933 1934 1934 
Ist 2nd 
Qtr. Qtr. 
Export Industries ... 100 97 78 66 72 85 82 
Home Market ,, 100 97 89 87 88 10r 112 


The rapid increase in home market activity points 
in the direction of a rising consumption price level. 
The crisis policy will take a little time to exert its 
full effects. If Sweden’s export trades quickly regain 
their pre-1980 profitability, a deliberate policy of 
keeping the price level of consumers’ goods stable 
might lead to a new inflationary boom. 


1 World Economic Survey 1933-4, Pp. 90. 
* Adjusted for seasonal variations. 

+ Second quarter. 

t World Economic Survey 1933-4, P- 93. 


AUSTRIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


BTN: 


During the last two years the position in Austria 
has been a source of constant anxiety to those who 
wish for peace in Europe. The reason for this is 
simple. Austria has become a diplomatic battle- 
ground for the three most important post-war 
European groups. Austria, therefore, does not merely 
present a problem : it reflects the European problem. 
Moreover this diplomatic rivalry takes place in a 
country in which an internal political struggle of great 
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bitterness and complexity is raging, and this internal 
struggle itself affects and is affected by the unstable 
international relationships. 

For the origin of this state of affairs we must look, 
as usual, to the Peace treaties. Post-war Austria, 
created by those treaties, is a remnant—that which 
was left over after the rest of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had been divided up. Its boundaries were 
drawn not because there was a natural territorial area 
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which contained the Austrian nation, but because 
there was a German-speaking remnant of the old 
Empire and it was not considered advisable to allow 
this remnant to become part of Germany. ‘The con- 
sequence was that modern Austria has never been 
what is usually called a nation. ‘Those who reside in 
Austria are scarcely conscious of the fact that they 
are Austrians. There is among them little or no sense 
of unity. Their patriotism is local and not national. 
They feel themselves to be Viennese or Styrian or 
Tyrolean but not—Austrian. If there is a national 
consciousness, it is emphatically a German one. 

This peculiarity alone was likely to make Austria 
an attractive playground for the interventionists of 
neighbouring states. The path to such intervention 
was made easier by the special economic weakness of 
the country. To explain how this weakness arose 
perhaps I may be allowed to quote certain paragraphs 
which I have written on the matter elsewhere.! ‘The 
territory which Austria inherited in 1919 had been, 
until then, in which might be called erroneously a 
parasitic relation to the other parts of the Empire. 
Its visible balance of trade must certainly have been a 
passive one, the deficit being covered as usual by 
invisible exports. These invisible exports, however, 
depended to a considerable extent on the fact that 
Vienna was the capital of the Empire. . . With the 
break up of the Empire a large part of these invisible 
exports were cut off. .. 

“To this loss of invisible exports, which arose 
simply from the political ‘mew deal,’ was added the 
more familiar loss of markets for goods. The 
Succession States, . . . fearing any future domination 
or pressure from Vienna or Budapest, hastened to 
make themselves economically less dependent. What 
had been a great free trade area was broken up into 
six severely protected regions. Inevitably the heavy 
industries, so important in the event of further fight- 
ing, came in for special nourishment. In Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland locomotive factories sprang up to 
meet demands which Austria had been in the habit 
of satisfying. More notorious and even more import- 
ant for Austria was the case of the cotton trade. 
Before the War spinning had been centred in Austria 
and weaving in Czechoslovakia. After the War a 
customs barrier was erected between them, and an 
infant spinning industry in Czechoslovakia given the 
protection it required. Toa large extent the natural 
market for Austrian yarn was in this way destroyed. 
. .. . Post-war Austria, then, had to deal not only 
with the general problem of adjustment to internal 
change—the turning of the sword into the plough— 
but was faced also with the necessity of filling in 
some way or other the gap caused by the loss of 
invisible and visible exports.”’ 

Nevertheless for many years no serious independent 
intervention on the part of foreign powers took 
place. The economic weakness was dealt with by 
means of a League of Nations Loan, and the general 
readiness of the western countries to invest in foreign 
securities. Austria remained isolated from any 
special entanglement. Perhaps because those powers 
which might have been interested realized that inter- 
vention on their part would provoke retaliation from 
others, the playground was left deserted. 

1 Austrian Economic Development, in Ioyds Bank Review, 
May 1934. 
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For example, although Anschluss with Germany 
was generally expected to be the ultimate fate of 
Austria, there was only one moment at which the 
question became a live political issue, the moment of 
the proposed Austro-German customs union in 1931. 
The French government objected, the legal question 
was referred to the Hague Court, and the proposal 
was quietly allowed to drop. The French, however, 
while refusing to allow any union between Austria 
and Germany, did not attempt to extend their own 
influence in Austria. This passivity on the part of 
France was doubtless due to the rather cool relations 
which for historical reasons existed between Austria 
and the succession States. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume that an Austro-French rapproche- 
ment was an impossibility. Austria, unlike Hungary, 
had no special quarrel with the Little Entente coun- 
tries. Such ‘‘revisionist’’ inclinations as she pos- 
sessed were directed against Italy, because of the 
South Tyrol, rather than Czechoslovakia or VYugo- 
slavia. Nor did the Austrians feel any particular 
hostility to the French. Any frictions which existed 
could easily have been overcome by careful French 
diplomacy. It is certainly, therefore, one of the re- 
cent ironies of history that it was after all to Italy 
that the Austrian government eventually turned. 

To appreciate the reasons why this ‘‘neutrality”’ of 
Austria did not last it is necessary to understand 
something of the internal political situation in Austria. 
The Austrian Republic was founded in 1918 and 
shortly afterwards a complete democratic Constitu- 
tion was adopted, with a system of proportional rep- 
resentation. The first general election revealed the 
predominance of the two great pre-war parties—the 
Christian Socials and the Social Democrats. After a 
short coalition government the Social Democrats went 
into opposition, where they remained for the whole 
life of the Republic. The Christian Socials similarly 
remained in power for the whole of the fifteen years. 
At the outset they were the largest party in the State 
and governed without difficulty. But at each succes- 
sive election the Social Democrats increased their vote 
until they became in 1927 the largest party in Parlia- 
ment. The Christian Socials continued to govern, 
however, relying for a majority on certain small 
groups of the Right. The doctrinaire and uncom- 
promising attitude of the Social Democrats ruled out 
the possibility of a Minority government on their 
side. 

The divisions between the two parties were far 
greater than those which exist in Great Britain. The - 
Social Democrats were hostile to the Christian Socials 
not merely because they represented the working 
class and the Christian Socials the bourgeoisie, but 
also because they represented anti-clericalism against 
the Catholic Church and the town workers against the 
peasants. Three dividing lines have coincided in 
one. ‘There were no cross-currents which united 
members of different parties. As we have seen, a 
sense of national unity scarcely existed. 

Nothing could show this peculiarity more clearly 
than the character of the Social Democratic Party. 
In 1930 the party secured approximately 14 million 
votes : its individual membership—it was never based 
on the trade unions like the English Labour Party— 
was nearly 1,700,000! The party provided for its 
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members a complete social life. It provided educa- 
tion, sport, holidays, amusements. The Natur 
Freunde, the huge hiking and climbing association 
with huts scattered all over Austria was a Social Demo- 
cratic organization. If a member of the Party were 
interested in sport he would join the Social Demo- 
cratic sports club: his games would be played with 
other Party members and not just with others who 
liked sport too. If he were a singer or a philosopher, 
a bird fancier, or an allotment gardener, a believer in 
cremation, or a lover of animals, he would join not 
just an association of others who had the same hobbies 
but an association of Socialist singers, philosophers, 
bird fanciers, or whatever it might be. 

This is not the place to consider how far a Party of 
this kind is compatible with the maintenance of 
Democracy. One may say at least that it cannot have 
been entirely without significance for the internal 
political development of Austria. It would be wrong, 
however, to associate with it directly the existence of 
opposing private political armies. Both the Schutz- 
bund and the Heimwehr came into existence shortly 
after the end of the War: The Schutzbund was 
formed to defend the republic against monarchist 
intrigues, the Heimwehr to defend the Austrian fron- 
tiers against Yugoslavia and Italy. Both were legal 
bodies until in 1933 the Schutzbund was forbidden. 
Theoretically neither was allowed to possess arms. 
Whereas the Schutzbund, although entirely social 
democratic, remained true to its original purpose and 
fought only once and then to defend the Constitu- 
tion, the Heimwehr soon ceased to be a National 
Defence Corps and became an openly fascist body 
having as its object the suppression of the Viennese 
*freds.’’ 

The Civil War, which was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the character of Austrian politics, nearly broke out 
in 1927. On July 15 of that year an event of deep 
significance took place in Vienna. The workers 
demonstrated in the streets. They were protesting 
against the acquittal of some members of the Heim- 
wehr, who were accused of shooting down a Socialist. 
In the course of the demonstration some persons 
unknown set the Palace of Justice on fire. The police 
received orders to shoot and did so. One hundred 
people were killed and nearly a thousand wounded. 
As a protest a two-day general strike followed. But 
there was no revolution, and the Schutzbund was 
never called upon to take up arms. 

The effects of the Fifteenth of July were to embit- 
ter tremendously the political struggle and to drive 
both sides to prepare themselves for future conflict. 
It is said that shortly after that event the Austrian 
Christian Social Chancellor Seipel began negotiations 
with Mussolini, requesting his support in the struggle 
against the Socialists. It is certain that from that date 
onwards the Heimwehr increased in strength, and the 
main source of this strength was the subsidies pro- 
vided by the Italian government. The Socialists on 
their side received no financial assistance from foreign 
powers. But they continued to remain on the best of 
terms with Czechoslovakia. ‘Thus it was the internal 
situation in Austria which originally led to the growth 
of foreign intervention. 

Meanwhile the internal political situation became 
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complicated by two forces. ‘The economic depression, 
which here—as almost everywhere—encouraged ex- 
tremist policies and parties by driving people to des- 
peration, and the growth of the Nazi movement. 
The latter frequently surprises foreigners, but in 
reality there is every reason why the Nazi movement 
should be stronger in Austria than in Germany. In 
the first place there is the historical tradition of Pan- 
Germanism, always a powerful force even in pre-war 
Austria; there is the fact, which has great sentimental 
significance, that Adolf Hitler was an Austrian sub- 
ject; there is the strong tradition of anti-semitism; and 
there is finally the post-war Anschluss movement 
which naturally assisted the Nazis, because they ap- 
peared to be the only party to make the Anschluss 
an immediate issue. ‘To the Austrians the Nazis were 
able to offer not only what was contained in their 
German propaganda, but also the attraction of the 
citizenship of a great nation rather than mere resi- 
dence in a territorial area. 

Internally the rise of the Austrian Nazi movement 
meant a dividing of the forces of the Right. Until 
now the two party system had enabled the Christian 
Socials to govern with a precarious majority. It now 
became certain that at the next general election this 
majority would disappear. Since the Socialists had 
probably also lost some supporters, government would 
be impossible without a coalition. 

The crisis came in March, 1933. In that month 
Hitler secured his dubious majority and proceeded to 
drive out of existence all opposition parties. One of 
his first acts was to ‘‘unite’’ Germany and to take 
away from the provincial governments every degree 
of autonomy. For Austria this was a move of crucial 
importance. So long as the great Catholic State of 
Bavaria remained simply a member of the German 
Federation with its own independently elected gov- 
ernment, the power of a Nazi government would be 
limited. Munich would provide a barrier between 
Berlin and Vienna. So long as the Anschluss meant 
only membership of a Federation, a Nazi government 
in the Reich would not seriously affect the question. 
Austria, even if she were drawn in, might still man- 
age her own affairs. The imposition of a Nazi com- 
missioner in Munich and the dismissal of the Bavarian 
government altered the situation radically. The 
Anschluss became for those who were opposed to 
National Socialism entirely unpalatable. At the same 
time the disappearance of Bavaria increased the danger 
that it might be forced upon them. 

It was at this point that Dollfuss closed the Austrian 
Parliament by force and proceeded to govern by 
decree. The outside world applauded. It appeared 
to be an anti-Nazi measure taken as a matter of 
necessity to protect little Austria against the big Ger- 
man bully. In point of fact there were at that time 
no Nazi members of the Austrian Parliament. The 
last general election had been in 1930, when the Nazis 
were still very weak. Since the Social Democrats 
were equally opposed to the Nazis it can scarcely be 
claimed that it was necessary to suppress their opposi- 
tion in order to hold the Nazis back. The truth is 
that Dollfuss had from the start a double object: to 
forestall the Nazis and to suppress his old enemies the 
Socialists. He was fighting a two front battle, and 
for the moment at least there was to be no compromise 
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with either opponent. As the year 1988 passed he 
moved steadily further to the right. He suppressed 
the Nazi party, the Communist party and the 
Schutzbund. The Social Democratic party remained 
nominally legal, but every activity was forbidden to 
it. Public meetings of any kind were suppressed, and 
the press confiscated. The railway workers and other 
government employees were forced to abandon the 
Socialist trade unions, and a special commission was 
appointed to replace the freely clected governing 
body of the Chamber of Labour. The Heimwehr, on 
whose support in Parliament he had already been 
forced to rely, was now brought into the government. 
Major Fey was made Home Secretary and put in com- 
mand of all the executive forces. 

Dollfuss chose this line of policy deliberately. He 
could have come to terms with the Social Democrats. 
The latter were only too ready to negotiate. It 
would have been possible to form an anti-Nazi gov- 
ernment on a democratic basis, to have built up a 
powerful opposition to the threat of Hitler’s tyranny. 
Dollfuss chose instead to govern simply by the power 
of the executive and to collect behind him only a 
small group of corrupt and interested separatists. 
He rejected alliance with a party which had won 42% 
of the total votes in 1980 and preferred the Heimwehr 
which had secured 6%. 

The grounds for this line of action did not, cer- 
tainly, lie entirely with Dollfuss' own personal ambi- 
tions or preferences. The policy was directed con- 
tinuously from without. Mussolini was slowly be- 
ginning to reap the fruits of his careful diplomacy and 
the subsidies he had paid. The circumstance which 
brought him this sudden increase in influence was, of 
course, the victory of Hitler in Germany. We have 
already described the consequences of that victory to 
Austria’s internal political life. It affected equally 
directly her foreign policy. The ‘‘neutrality’’ which 
had already been slowly undermined now came to an 
abrupt end. Dollfuss, in the same hour in which he 
made himself dictator in Vienna, put his country 
under the patronage of Italy. The one decision 
implied the other. If he was to expect the support 
of the Heimwehr at home, he was bound to turn also 
to the foreign power which stood behind them. <A 
coalition with the Socialists and the support of 
Mussolini were incompatible with one another. ‘The 
correlation of the internal and the foreign policy is 
interesting, but the explanation of them both remains 
to be given. This lies partly in Dollfuss’ desires and 
judgment, but rather more in certain changes in inter- 
national relations which were taking place. 

Until the rise of National Socialism in Germany the 
main source of friction in post-war European relations 
had been the hostility between Italy and France and 
between Hungary and the Little Entente. Fear of 
the third Reich was sufficient in the space of a few 
months to put an end to the first of these two sources. 
So long as Germany was weak France could afford to 
be on bad terms with Italy. But with a strong Ger- 
many the position was altered. From the moment 
when Hitler’s victory became probable, it was essen- 
tial for the French to win at least the neutrality if 
not the support of Mussolini. How was this to be 
done? ‘There was no more obvious way than that of 
making him a present of Austria. He was anxious 
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to increase his influence in the Danubian countries. 
He had already blazed the trail. His connections 
with the Austrian government were sufficiently strong 
to make it quite natural that they should turn to him 
for assistance. All that was required was the com- 
plete abandonment by the French of a position which 
they had never really occupied. All that was needed . 
was that they should not undercut Mussolini, not 
attempt to offer larger commercial favours than he did 
and not seek to influence the Austrian government 
into pursuing policies of which he did not approve. 
For a time the French hesitated. The Czechs did not 
particularly like the new policy, and it was certain to 
provoke trouble with Yugoslavia. Throughout 1933 
Dollfuss was warned that the French would not ap- 
prove of any direct attack on the Social Democrats. 
But the warnings were rather half hearted, and no 
serious attempt was made to urge a different policy. 
Slowly it became clear what the price of Italy’s friend- 
ship to France was to be. The concession had after 
all a double significance for the French. Not only 
was the free hand in Austria something which 
Mussolini would appreciate, it was also a gift which 
by its very nature appeared likely to guarantee the 
friendship for which it was given. For Austria would 
become a bone of contention between Italy and Ger- 
many and the nightmare of a German Italian entente 
would fade away entirely. Such was the inter- 
national background of the February Civil War. It 
was no accident that the Austrian government chose 
to strike at a moment when even the feeble resistance 
which the French had offered was demoralized by an 
internal crisis in France. 

The French move had been a subtle one. It re- 
mains to be seen whether it was really sound. The 
answer will depend partly on Mussolini’s good faith, 
partly on the development of events in Austria itself. 
If the strength of the Nazi movement in Austria is 
such that it can force the government to accept and 
legalize it, the French may doubtless begin to won- 
der whether they have not been too clever after all. 
For if the Austrian government were to give way it 
would only be in association with an agreement be- 
tween Mussolini and Hitler. The bone of contention 
might be happily shared and France faced with a 
united German-Austrian-Italian Fascist block. 

After February this seemed the most probable out- 
come. For the time being the government might 
feel stronger, but ultimately it was bound to be 
weaker. It had converted into a bitter enemy a 
movement which had at least preferred Dollfuss . to 
Hitler. From’ now onwards the Socialists sympathized 
openly with all attempts to overthrow the regime. 
Even if they did not go over to the Nazis, they were 
unlikely to offer any serious resistance to them. 

After a short pause the Nazi campaign of terrorism 
was revived in Austria. This time the bombs were 
bigger and better. Serious damage was done to 
bridges and railway lines. Everything possible was 
used to frighten away the foreign tourist and so 
create a difficult economic situation for the govern- 
ment. It it probable that this policy would sooner or 
later have brought the government to its knees, had 
it not been for the course of events in Germany. 
Dollfuss’ resistance must have been very considerably 
stiffened by the quarrel between Hitler and the 
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Catholic Church and many Austrian Catholics dis- 
suaded from the notion of a coalition with the Nazis. 
Much more important, however, was the massacre of 
the left wing leadership on June 30. ‘This struck two 
severe blows at the Austrian Nazis. In the first place 
it affected directly a movement which had very largely 
been controlled by the very leadership in Munich 
which was now put out of the way. In the second 
place it strengthened enormously the international 
opposition to the Nazi movement and therefore les- 
sened any chance of peaceful success for the Nazis 
in Austria. It became clear that the longer the Nazi 
agitation in Austria went on the more adamant the 
international opposition was becoming. Emboldened 
by international support and maddened by the dam- 
age done by the Nazis, the Austrian government 
introduced sterner and sterner measures, imposing 
the death penalty, finally, for the mere possession of 
explosives. 

It was this combination of circumstances which 
drove the Nazi leaders in Vienna and Munich into a 
last desperate attempt to strike, before it was too late. 
On July 25 the putsch was attempted, and Dollfuss 
was killed. Most significant was the fact that it came 
so near to success. There could be no clearer evi- 
dence of the degree of sabotage with which the Aus- 
trian government had to contend both in the ranks of 
the executive and perhaps even among its own mem- 
bers. 

The defeat of the rebels in the Civil War which fol- 
lowed was of course a source of immediate strength to 
the government. But it would be a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the Nazi movement has been crushed. 
It is unlikely that that will ever be the case so long 
as Hitler rules in Germany. Within six months of 
Dollfuss’ death open negotiations were taking place 
between the government and the Nazis. 
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The problem of Austria remains in fact today very 
much what it was in the spring of 1933, in spite of 
the grim and tragic events which have taken place 
since then. Neither the Socialists nor the Nazis have 
been eliminated. The movements remain for the most 
part in a semi-legal form. The government was 
strengthened only temporarily by its two victories. 
It continues to have behind it but a small minority of 
the population. One thing and one thing only has 
been demonstrated, that Fascism on the Italian model 
and with Italian support cannot easily be introduced 
into Austria. In that way at least lies no solution. 


The weakness of the government is undoubtedly a 
danger from the international point of view. So long 
as Mussolini’s influence prevails the government can- 
not move to the left. But being conscious of its weak- 
ness it will be forced to seek support from somewhere. 
It will probably be forced after all to move to the 
right. This means in effect that Mussolini will be 
driven to come to terms with Hitler. Whether that is 
to be regarded as a desirable development depends 
upon what view we take of the international situation 
as a whole. If both Germany and Italy were pre- 
pared to accept in all its consequences the necessity 
for peace, then a settlement of the Austrian problem 
on these lines, grim though it would be for the Social 
Democrats, would be a stabilizing factor. But if 
Germany’s will to peace exists only because she lacks 
allies, and if Italy is prepared to break faith with 
France, then such a bargain over Austria would have 
the most menacing consequences. For it would 
shatter the slender ring of non-aggressive states 
which at present encircles Germany, and the night- 
mare of a Fascist nationalist block, opposed even to 
the ideal of permanent peace, would become a terrible 
reality. 
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RESEARCH WORK IN PROGRESS 


Further assistance in research over a wide range of 
subjects will be very welcome. Anyone willing to 
offer such assistance is asked to communicate with the 
General Secretary, 17 John Street, London W.C.1. 

Work has been put in hand during the last three 


months on the following subjects : 
I Economic SECTION 


1 Land Nationalization—A study of the ques- 
tions involved 

2 A study of the size of brickyards, their situa- 
tion, etc. 


II Poxrrica, SECTION 
1 The Press and Public Opinion 
2 A draft Bill for the Prohibition of Political 
Uniforms 
3 Studies of Public Concerns 
(a) The Central Electricity Board 
(b) The British Broadcasting Corporation 


(c) The London Passenger Transport Board 
(d) The Forestry Commission 


III INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


1 The future of British Colonial Policy 
2 The present condition and future of Malaya 


IV SocraL SERVICES SECTION 
1 London Government Studies 

(a) London Education 
(b) Hospitals and Health 
(c) Town Planning 
(d) Main Drainage 
(e) Highways 
(f) Parks and Open Spaces 
(g) Mental Hospitals 
(h) Housing 

COMPLETED MEMORANDA 

The following have been added to the list published 


in earlier numbers of finished studies which are avail- 
able for reference in the office : 


I Economic SECTION 
1 Socialization of the Iron and Steel Industry 
2 Wartime Regulation of Industry—An inquiry 
as to applicability of wartime measures to 
the problems of a Socialist Administration 
8 Territorial Planning—Social Control of the 
Location of Industry 
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III INTERNATIONAL SECTION 


1 Why Russia has joined the League 
2 International Control of Raw Materials 


IV Socra, SERVICES SECTION 


London Government Studies 
(a) The Port of London Authority 


CONFERENCES 


Successful conferences were held at Maidstone on 
October 20-21 on ForEIGN AFFarIRS and at Leicester 
on November 24-25 on THE SOCIALIZATION OF ‘TRANS- 
PORT. Detailed reports of the proceedings have been 
circulated to members. A limited number of copies 
can be supplied to applicants (8d each post free). 


A weekend conference will be held at the Chateau 
de Madrid, Northwood, Middlesex (13 miles from 
Baker Street) on 2-3 February 1935 on Some ASPECTS 
oF LONDON GOVERNMENT. The following programme 
has been arranged : 


1 AREAS, PowERS anpD AvuTHORITIES—Dr W. A. 
Robson (Reader in Administrative Law, London 
University). Discussion to be opened by Major 
H. L. Nathan, M.P. 


2 Lonpon Finance—Councillor F. C. R. Douglas 
(Member of Finance Committee of L.C.C.). 
Discussion to be.opened by Arthur Collins. 


3 REGIONAL PLANNING FOR GREATER LONDON—Prof. 
Reilly (formerly Head of School of Architecture, 
Liverpool University). Discussion to be opened 
by Michael Michaels (formerly Secretary of the 
London Survey). 


4 RECRUITMENT OF StaFF—T. S. Simey (Lecturer in 
Public Administration, Liverpool University). 
Discussion to be opened by L. Hill (Secretary of 
N.A.L.G.O.). 


Further particulars of this conference can be 
obtained from the office. 


It is proposed to hold a weekend conference on 
Pusiic CoRPORATIONS (the Study of a Socialist Indus- 
try in Relation to a National Plan) in the early spring. 


A conference for specialists will be held in the near 
future to discuss the memorandum recently completed 
on THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


(The Editor will be plased to receive notes from readers 
on books in which they are interested, particularly on foreign 
books available in Great Britain.) 


L&CTURES ON POLITICAL Economy, Vol. I., 
General Theory (Routledge 8s 6d) 


Wicksell’s magnum opus translated into English, with an 
illuminating introduction by Prof. Robbins. Wicksell is not 
merely one of the greatest of modern economists; it is in 
his work above all that the fundamental economic basis of 
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socialism is most clearly expressed. Those who find Marx 
ct elie toa and orthodox economists unrealistic should read 
icksell. 


Macfie, A. L. THEORIES OF THE TRADB CycLE (Macmillan 


Pp. 198, 78 6d) 


An interesting though not pellucid discussion of trade cycle 
theory, intended for students already acquainted with 
economic theory. Mr Macfie is not an extremist, but a. 
slight ‘“‘deflationist’’ bias is none the less discernible. 
Welch, H. J. Money, FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 
(Macmillan pp. 158, 4s 6d) 


A readable, if not very profound, discussion of money and 
foreign trade problems. Mr Welch has refreshingly sensible 
views on foreign lending and foreign trade. But his book is. 
marred by an attempt to prove that the modern banking 
system cannot ‘‘create’’ credit. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF PROGRESS 
(Routledge pp. 302, 12s 6d) 


By the Economic Adviser to the F.B.I. Mr Glenday points 
out acutely how the present structure of capitalism is check- 
ing the use and development of the available production 
resources ; but his conclusion is that production and popula- 
tion should be restricted so as to fit in with the limitations 
of the present system, and not that the system should be 
changed. 


Glenday, B. 


THe SHORTER WORKING WEEK 
(Routledge 8s 6d) 

Contains useful tabular matter on recent changes in indus- 

trial life, Dr Vernon writes as an advocate of the two- 

shift system. 


Vernon, H. M. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALIST 
TRANSITION (Gollancz 5s) 


A supplementary volume to last year’s ‘‘Problems of a 
Socialist Government.” Widely reviewed in the press; 
reveals rather more difference of approach among the authors. 
than its predecessor. 


Cripps, Sir Stafford and Others. 


How to Make A REvoLutiIon (Hogarth 
Press 58) 


A study in the technique of revolution, with reference also 
to general strikes; analyses the theory and practice as shown 
upon several occasions in the past, describes changing con- 
ditions, and makes brief suggestions for the conduct of 
present-day revolutionaries. 


Postgate, R. W. 


ENGLAND’S POLITICAL FUTURE 
(Longman 6s) 

The continuation of the National Government, with Labour 

at the helm, is the plea of this book. It sees no alternative 

to this if England is to survive and the Empire to remain 

one unit. It is unconvincing. 


Lord Allen of Hurtwood. 
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Findlay, R. M. Britain UNDER PROTECTION (Allen & Unwin 
PP. 223, 6s) 

Mr Findlay is a Free Trader. He is cogent in his condemna- 

tion of the policy of the National Government and the 

inconsistencies its policy has led it into. It is the first thing 

of its kind and hardly likely to be bettered. 


Parry, L. LI. Local GOVERNMENT (King pp. 251, 6s) 
A reliable and informative survey. 


GiEn’s LAW RELATING TO UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ASSISTANCE (Law and Local 
Government Publication pp. 176) 


This is the model work on the subject and includes the 
1934 Act. Labour local government administrators should 
find it useful if they want to get their own facts rather than 
rely on the local officials’ opinions. 


Ashford, E. Bright. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1933. Edited by 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, assisted by S. A. Heald, 
and issued under auspices of Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Oxford University Press 


PP. 536, 25s) 


Toynbee, Arnold 
(assited by 
V. M. Boulter) 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1933 
issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs 
(Oxford University Press pp. 636, 24s) 


The Survey of International Affairs and the Documents on 
International Affairs, companion volumes, are excellent 
reference books, The present survey deals with the World 
Economic Conference and the Disarmament Conference in 
detail. The use of National Socialism in Germany, and the 
reaction to it in other countries, the Sino-Japanese struggle 
and the action of the League concerning it, and the relation- 
ships of the United States and the Caribbean and South 
American countries, provide the other main topics. Latin- 
American affairs have been brought up to date since 1930, 
when they were last dealt with in the Survey, and the dis- 
cussion on Cuba has necessitated a sketch of Cuban history 
since 1898. The Survey covers 1933, while some of the 
documents are as recent as May 1934. 


Gathorne-Hardy, G.M. A SHorRT HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1920-1934 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 7s 6d) 


Competent and useful for its size. 


Lambert, Margaret. THE SaaR (Faber & Faber 7s 6d) 
A singularly balanced and up-to-date presentation of the 
problem. 


Hudson, Manly O. THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
Justice (Macmillan 21s): 


An authoritative study, based on documents, of the develop- 
ment and working of the World Court. 


Svanstr6m, Ragnar. 
C. F. Palmstierna, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SWEDEN, trans- 
lated by Joan Bulman. Published 
under the auspices of the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press 12s 6d) 


A Swedish history written particularly for English students. 
The second half contains an account of the growth of indus- 
trialism in Sweden and the rise of the Labour Party. 


THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY IN 
GERMANY (Student Chris- 

: tian Movement 2s 6d) 

A concise description of the chief features and development 

of the German church dispute. 


Nygren, Prof. Anders. 


Feder, Gottfried. HITLER’S OFFICIAL PROGRAMME (Allen 
é & Unwin pp. 125, 28 6d) . 
Contains a summary of the rise of the Nazi Movement. Feder 
was largely responsible for the original Nazi programme, 


the 25 Points of which he expounds in this book. 
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Molony, W. O’Sullivan. NATIONALITY AND THE PEACE TREATIES 
(Allen & Unwin pp. 278, 7s 6d) 


This contains a detailed examination of the nationality 
provisions of the peace treaties and an able comparison of the 
vital provisions of the post-war treaties with those contained 
in the treaties before the war. 


A HIstory OF THE RUMANIANS 
(Cambridge University Press 
PP. 596, 258) 

This book is the first attempt to give a complete survey of 

Rumanian history in English up to the creation of Greater 

Rumania at the end of the War. It provides a valuable 

background to those wishing to study minority questions in 

a State where many of the former ruling class have become 

members of subordinate nationalities. 


R. W. Seton-Watson. 


A Political Survey by Many SLOVAKIA THEN AND Now 
Slovak Authors (arranged by (George Allen & Unwin 


R. W. Seton-Watson). Pp. 356, 12s 6d) 


A justification of the union of Sovakia with Bohemia and 
Moravia to form the Czechoslovak Republic by members of 
all the principal political parties in Slovakia. This hook 
provides a vigorous reply to much of the Hungarian treaty 
revision propaganda. 


The following publications of the JWeague of Nations 
through Allen & Unwin and the International Labour Office 
through P. §. King & Son should be specially noted. Not 
only is most of the material otherwise not obtainable without 
great labour, but the discussions of the questions raised are 
unbiased. 


WorRLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 
Pp. 365, 6s) 


1933-1934 (League of Nations 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS FOR 1933 (League of Nations 
PP. 366, 10s) 


REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE 1933 (League of Nations pp. 88 
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